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Art  I.  A  Tonr  through  the  Southern  Promnces  of  the  Kingdotk  of  Jhfa» 
By  the  Hon.  Uicliard  Keppel  Craven^  To  wokk  ia  aub^ 
rained,  a  Sketch  of  the  iinniediate  CircumBtancet  atteodioa  the 
mRavohitton.  4to.  pp.  450.  Priee2!.ld«.  Lohddn.  TS^l* 

WB  know  not  why  we  should  feel  disappointed  In  a  ^Qrk 
wliidi  breaks  no  ostentatious  promise  held  out  tp  W 
Olie-page  or  preface.  Yet,  eo  it  is,*  that  oiir  long  eocpwoMa 
MBi^tewers  has  not  yet  tau^t  us  so  to  moderate  ear 
^  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  goodly  quartp^ 
against  lining  raortiRed  at  the  meagre^eiilertaiaiBeiitiiwlikli 
h  4oo  commonly  our  portion.  Men  do  wot  gather  grapes 
iboms  or  figs  from  thistles  ;  'nor  ought  we,  hi  strict ^atios^ 
eipect  to  find  ia  a  simple  narrative'  of  the  tour  oi  a  miaucf 
fiMiion  and  pleasure  over  a  given  extent  of  territory,  the  slnltHi^ 
hrulmU  and  livefy  iiUer^  of*  a  romance.  Here  we  have  what 
^  doubt  not  is  a  competent  and  fmthlul  acoount  of  the  aceaery, 
dkMie,  produce,  ponulation,  history^  and  andquiiles  ef  a  rtf 
and  favoureu,  hut  by  no  means  famlKar  portion  ofltglyi 
which  we  have  toiled  with  a  perseveranoe  similar  .>to 
Mr.  Craveu's  when  scaling  his  Calabrian  mountains  or  tra* 
the  flats  of  Apulia.  Those  of  our  readers  whose  minds 
Ms  imbued  witii  classical  literature,  or  who  are  addicted  Ip  this 
pMasures  of  aBtkjaariaD  research,  will  find  in  these  pages  nweli 
^ycition  cohg^ial  to  their  taste»  But,  to  general  remtersi  wd 
Qie  matter  of  fact  details  and  bistoriosl  dlsbuisitidns 
which  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied,  .will  be  radier 
sTimsemenU  The  Author  has  not  the  art  of  oeppi^^ 

aJklkit  ia  not  bis  fault  that  the  tract  thrrash  he  Ulilla 

owaMtimetfiat  a^  ehfiklm,  amtth^wmUi  dinwwwi^ 

ctmhelp  ot^tbe  banditti,  tlmOAsMiaffi  tMr 
■J**  ifood  steiies,  bosaever,  which 

^  volume,  if  not  of  thn  highest  order  of  merit,  will  amply  re- 
Ihe  penisal. 
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Mr.  Cra\en  slates,  that  in  unilcriakini;  thiH  tour,  lie  wa»*iota- 
^  ated  by  nievin  of  curiosity  and  enjoyment,  rather  thau  by  u; 

^  particular  object  of  interest.*  ^  The  access  to  Sicily  by  nmat 

*  of  a  land  journey,*  appeared  to  him  ‘  preferable  to  the  geaeraUi 
^  praetised  mode  of  a  sea  voya^i^e.*  Ijeavini;  NapleS|  hecfoiMd 
the  peninsula  into  the  province  of  Apulia,  or  Puf^lia,  now  tub- 
divided  into  tlie  provinces  of  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari«  awi 
Terra  d*Otranto.  The  whole  of  this  district  seems  almost  abat- 
doned  to  the  dominion  of  the  banditti ;  its  vast  uninclosed  pUia^ 
occasionally  interspersed  with  patches  of  underwooil,  the  rare 
occurrence  of  lar^e  towns,  and  the  magnitude  of  tlie  faran, 
affording  them  every  facility  in  their  exploits.  A  defile  on  tbr 
post-road,  calbnl  Ponte  di  Bovino,  is  so  notorious  for  robberi#, 
that  every  traveller  who  has  passed  it  unmolested,  thinks  biin«elf 
safe  for  the  remainder  of ,  his  journey.  .Far  from  eonhuia^ 
'themselves  to  the  despoiling  of  travellers,  or  the  robbing  of 
the  procaceio,  or  mail-waggon,  tlie  banditti  have  occasioQill)r 
levied  contributions  on  the  landed  proprietors,  sometimes  atiiiog 
their  persons  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exorbitant  ransoiy. 

*  *  Some  years  back,  a  gang  (or,  as  it  is  called,  a  comitinr)  of 
these  daring  speculators  having  seized  the  procaceio  going  from  Nb* 
•pies  to  the  principal  town  in  the  province  of  Basilicatat  witbiUtk 
parapliernaha  appWtaining  to  the  court  of  justice  newly  estabIkiMd 
‘there,  thought  it  a  very  excellent  joke,  to  put  on  the  judgei*  itbci 


there,  thought  it 

and  wiga,  a^  go  through  the  mock  ceremony  of  atrial';  the  jadidil 
forms  of  which  most  them  were  but  too  well  ocousinted  widi. 
Tills  self-elected  tribunal  pronounceil  sentence  of  deatn  eo  the  ten 
first  Uavellcr  who  might  fall  into  their  hands  ;  and  tlie  day  did  aW 
pass  without  an  opportunity  of  carry  ii^  it  into  execution.— At  Orstfi* 
a  small  village  between  Bovino  and  Trojat  the  usual  aaDusenientif 
the  boys  on  a  feast-day  is,  to  divi.de  themselves  into  two  bunds,  me  if 
•whicli  guards  a  little  wooden  cart  filled  with  rubbish,  representing  tfcf 
procflccio,  while  the  other  performs  the  more  glorious  part  of 
eomitiva  which  attacks  it,  and  which,  k  is  needless  to  add,  ilvtp 
gains  the  victory.* 

The  most  celebrated  troop  of  this  kind  in  recent  times,  ww 
the  Vardarclli  band,  so  named  from  their  chieftaip  tod  bis  Wo- 
Thers,  natives  of  iho  |>rovincc  of  Abruzzo,  who  for  more  di® 
two  yfear^  infested  Apulia,  and  were  supposed  to  have  oolW®^ 
Immense  wealth.  Their  troop,  consisting  of  above  fewtj 
‘well  armed  and  accoutred,  was  trained  to  tbemost  rigid  dtsd* 
pline.  'riicy  arc  said  seldom  to  have  attacked  travellers  1 
Ihcir  outrages  were  generally  unsullied  by  cruelty,  eicrpf  • 
*eonic  cases  of  revenge  for  breach  of  promise;  but  this  shew  p 
•generosity,  as  well  as  the  rewards  liestowed  on  their  spin  ^ 
abettors,  ami  the  acts  of  charity  by  which  they  endeavouitd 
•propitiate  the  ;>oorer  class,  rendered  tliem  only  a  more  destricd^ 
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to  (bo  eoinmuiuly  at  l»r^.  Tbeir  Birobts^  gOMtilly 
p^ffbrmeci  in  (bo  time,  were  so  incredibly  rapid,  tbst  (he 
(error  they  inHfvfred,  was  equalled  only  by  4be  as(ooiabiQeiit 
erri^  by  ofierations  apparently  auperaatural.  Tbet  bare  been 
kaoiff)  to  have  remained  tome  days  in  one  of  (he  urma  before 
thr  inmates  of  those  adjoining  were  aware  of  (heir  proaimUy* 
During  tbeir  stay,  (bey  usually  feasted  on  whatever  the  premises 
iflbrded,  always  compelling  (be  inhabitants  (o  partake  of  Uie 
fire  |>repared  for  (liem,  (lirou^b  fear  of  poison.  On  remoTiog^ 
from  the  scene  of  action,  (hey  would  take  with  them  what  money 
could  be  collected,  and  as  much  i^fn  as  their  horses  could 
carry.  Sometimes,  the  demand  for  forage,  cash,  provisions, 
and  clothes,  was  made  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  to  the  su- 
prrhttenflant  of  the  farm.  Neglect,  or  even  delay  in  oomplyiiig 
aiththe  summons,  was  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  cattle, 
isd  the  conflagration  of  (lie  buildings.  Frequently  they  would 
^  ])tssengers,  and  exaot  the  eadiange  of  good  fresh  borass 
T(9r  their  own  jaded  hacks ;  while  more  than  ones,  they  have 
merely  bartered  their  silver  against  an  equivalent  sum  in  fold. 

After  repeated  pursuits  and  several  engagements,  in  whi^  they 
baffled  tlic  Guvernment  troops  sent  against  them,  they  threw 
tbemaelves  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  obtained  it.  The  whole 
baml  was  allowed  to  form  a  regular  corps,  commanded  by  the 
fame  leader,  who  rcceivcil  a  monthly  salary,  and  engaged  to  so- 
enrethe  |>rovmces  which  be  had  so  long  ravaged,  froirn  siinilar  sir 
lacks  for  the  future.  But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  so  lawless 
a  confederation  should  long  continue  faithful  to  tbeir  engagements, 
w  the  inhabitants  smarting  under  tlie  Infliction  of  outrages 
WfiTont,  should  ever  look  on  the  authors  of  them  with  any 
Mings  but  those  of  luistrnst  or  revenge.  They  soon  became 
biolved  in  a  contest  with  (lie  natives  of  an  Albanian  village  on 
(be  borders  of  Abruzzo,  who,  rising  in  superior  numbers,  killod 
(be  throe  Vardarelli  brothers,  with  nine  of  the  troop,  ami  coin^ 
Hbd  the  remainder  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Fc»r  some  time 
(Hey  coueealed  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  do- 
diaiag  the  oflers  of  Government  to  investigate  the  aflair.  On 
^ving  at  Foggia,  Mr.  CraveD*8  attention  was  arrested  by 
troops  drawn  out  as  for  a  parade,  lie  had  scarcely  ob* 
^ed  (his,  when  a  sudden  volley  of  musquetry,  which  hp  took 
(be  crash  of  a  falling  building,  was  followod  by  a  general 
of  the  inliabltanta,  uttering  cries  of  terror  and  aisnia^* 
Having  dismounted,  he  walked  on,  in  vain  addressing  (lie  fligi- 
(ill  a  boy,  laying  hold  of  (lie  horse*a  bridle,  led  bun 
^Hrsugh  obscure  by-atreets  to  an  inn  at  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
the  whole  |>arty,  horses  and  all,  took  rofoge  in  n  room 
^  (be  gro4ind*floor,  still  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  alarm.  It 
r^^»^l,  (hat  (he  remains  of  (lie  Vardarelli  hami  bad  presented 
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tbamt^Tea  that  morning  before  the  General  ooiiMDon<liaf  ,|| 
Foi^ftia ;  ‘and  that  a  disagreement,  Mfhich  led  to  a  akirmiHl^ 
anaen  concerning  the  terms  of  their  surrender.  This  eaeaid 
the  panic  that  prevailed  through  the  city.  Four  of  the  bei4| 
who  had  the  ]>rett*nce  oC  mind  to  spring  upon  their  boiiii, 
eaoapei!  in  diflferent  directions  out  of  the  town,  though  paraaed 
hy  cavalry  who  fired  at  them  as  they  lied.  Another  portion  offe 
made  prisoners.  h)si  j, 

*  A  third  dirlalon  sought  security  In  a  cellar,  which,  having  *otSj 
one  very  low  entrance,  anorded  them  a  defensible  asylara  for  lobe 
time.  Of  this  last  desperate  set,  four,  however,  gave  thenasehetap, 
and  made  known  the  number  that  remained.  In  order  to  termiant 
as  speeilHy  as  possible  the  agitation  which  this  event  had  tfrad 
through  the  city,  two  of  those  wlio  had  been  last  taken  were  lON 
intt>  their  companions,  with  their  hands  tied,  to  persuade  thaaiM 
turrender,  and  to  inform  them,  that  if  they  persevered  in  an  uanrsik 
able  retiatance,  a  straw  fire  would  be  lighted  at  the  orifice,  as  tbi 
only  (noans  of  hastening  their  compliance  or  destruction.  The 
fortunate  mon  never  returned.  1  he  tlireat  was  put  into  execuUoa, 
and  the  aperture  blocked  up  with  stones.  Two  hours  afUrwsrdi, 
the  ceUar  was  entered,  and  the  lifeless  bodies,  covered  with  wi)ud(k 
indicated  the  deatli  they  had  received  at  each  othcr^s  hands.*  ^ 

From  Foggia,  Mr.  Craven,  after  visiting  Manfredoiiia,, pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  Lecce,  tb#  bemi 
of  wbioh,  he  telU  «s,  are  *  larger  *  Uiauj  tkoiAof 

the  former  oily  ;*  aii  application  of  the  epithet  that  ouMt  kl 
termed  tnily  exqmiite.*  Here  he  aocepte<l  ilia  oAt!r,!(rf^ 
captain-general  of « the  Neapolitan  forces  to  accompany  hiia>il 
a  abort  excursiou  in  tlie  Terra  d'Otranto.  The  tovvai  JiMlA 
gives  ha  name  to  the  district,  is  a  wretHied  sea-|>ort,  ooBtiy 
ing  only  1500  inhabitants,  and  infesteil  with  the 
The  castle,  *  far  from  realising  the  expecCaiiuns  created  bf  4ht 
^  perusal  of  the  celebrated  romance  bearing  the  same  a|>piJllVw>> 
^  IS  now,  what  it  ever  was,  a  fort  of  no  considerable 
^  power.*  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  deficient  in  piciWNF 
beauty,  at  least  on  the  land  side*  The  castle  of  Brindisiy  AB* 
used  aa  a  prison  for  malefactors,  is  described  as  one  of  Um  ifffl 
beautiful  structures  of  the  kind.  Both  at  BruuUsi  anJ 
ranto, 'Mr.  C.  endeavoured  to  obtain  satisfactory  ioforBW* 
on  the  suld^t  of  the  Tarantula  Spider.  He  assur^ 
the  disorder  said  to  be  produced  by  the  bite  of  tbit 
wdl  anthentioated,  although  lie  could  not  coUcet  any 
tntelhgence  as  to  iu  real  cause.  The  iohabiianta  of  iWw 
bave  entire  faith  in  the  superstition,  asMtUng  that 
rank  have  been  attacked  by  the  malady,  and  coropcilod  iowj® 

It)  music,  as  the  only  efficacious  remeily  yet  diecoveWd. 

mark  of  the  bite  is  not,  it  seems,  dIsroTerable  at  thetiwB  I  * 
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UifSlictsw  allefed  €o  be  ▼isible  in  the  iuigw,  MPeebneie, 
«nd  melanoboly  of  the  patient.  In  this  atai^  of  the 
the  mimio  employed  never  iatls  to  excite  a  vialtiit  pa«^ 
i^fyMD  of  dancint;'  of  eome  hours  duratioo^  to  which  enanesA 
state  ef  total  exhaustion^  and  this  brinipi  a  teni|)orary  relief; 

^  hot  the  remedy  must  be  repeated  for  several  days,  and  soma* 

*  lines  resorted  to  annually  at  tlic  same  period,  before  It  efiaots 
«  i  radical  cure.'  The  Tarentines,  however,  assert  that  none 
bat  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry,  have  6|[  late 
shewn  syiuptuins  of  the  disorder  \  and  that  these  were  JOung 
vornen  whose  imaginations  had  been  excited  by  previous 
kikiliotts  attending  the  cure  of  TaroHtUmo.  Seteral  of  these 
faatles  who  had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  the  remedy  ooci^ 
tspectetl  to  continue  it  some  years  after  tl»eir  marriage,  but 
(bund  themselves  compelled  by  the  threats,  and  sometinee 
blows,  of  their  uncomplying  husbands,  to  forego  its  repetitien  ; 
iwvertlielcss,  they  continued  in  good  health  ever  afterwards* 
The  expenditure  attendant  on  the  ceremoniee  observed  In  the 
cufc  of  a  Tarantatuy  which  include  a  public  entertainment, 
will  sufliciently  explain  the  husband's  objection  to  thef  oneratiDii, 
To  us  there  appears  to  be  as  little  mystery  in  the  nature  oi  the  dill* 
rise,  as  in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  established  rem^fy.  The 
cuslowi  has,  indeed,  been  plausibly  conjectured  lo  be  the  remnios 
of  Riechanalian  orgies. 

On  ap]>roaching  the  confines  of  Calabria,  the  altered^fiioe  hf 
the  CfHtntry  announced  a  transition  to  regions  the  prodnotiona 
tad  inhabitants  of  which  bear  little  affinity  lo  those  of  the  onioto* 
twiting  tracts  the  Autlior  bad  left  bdiind  him.  This  profVMScn 
tbotmds  in  every  variety  of  striking  scenery,  and  the  eriginal 
vHdiHss  and  grandeur  of  its  foatnres  have  been  hcichten^  hy 
tin  lavages  of  earthquakes.  Of  that  of  17Sd,  Mr.  Craven  hnn 
hwfted  some  interesting  particulars*  The  monastery  of  St. 
l^tno  del  Bosco,  near  the  town  of  Ln  Serra,  was  once  the 
and  pride  of  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  only  the 
<N«t  Incient  of  the  Carthusian  establishments  in  the  kingdom, 
been  founded  by  St.  Bnino  bimseir,  but  claim^  the 
'fifi  Idglier  distinction  of  having  received  his  last  breath,  and 
the  depository  of  his  mortal  remains. 

,  monks  were  eighty  in  number;  and  their  yearly  revemici 
to  nearly  100,000  ducats.  The  munifiocncc  of  religious 
had  enriched  this  Convent  with  every  omaneot  whaoh 
^'hreeUeoee  of  art  or  cotUiiiess  of  masertal  could  supply;  end 
Mcoeeduig  Abbot  soi^t  to  oommsiDorate  his  name  by  seme 
JJ^l  or  beaeficiid  nddkioo  to  ite  poMessioua.  a  siogjle  coeeuh 
hm  cf  aoiutw  aunikUated  this  upleudid  accumulation  of  r;^;l;es, » ^m^l 
ottric  which  had  grown  in  sise  and  magnifiqmice  during  sevenau^ 
eciuurifs,  wan  levelled  to  the  earth  in  less  than  three  nu^ 

Dirt*.  *  ^ 
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.  •  The  Orthosian  monks  were  employed  in  ihe  ceremomat  of  Tf. 
oenring  Uteir  auperior,  at  that  nmaient  returned  from  a  joume?,  whet 
the  hollow  found  ot*  internal  fermentation,  which  usually  rather  ae. 
companiea  tlmn  precedes  the  bursting  forth  of  exterior  vloltaoc, 
barely  allowed  u  moment  for  escape  tlirough  the  cloisters.  The  fa. 
^ers,  partly  through  fear,  partly  through  the  difficulty  of  mnintainiag 
an  upright  position  upon  a  surface  which  heaved  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  had  all  fallen  prostrate  the  instant  they  were  out  of  immeduite 
danger.  A  short  but  dreadful  interval  succeeded,  during  which 
nouglit  was  heard  but  shrieks  of  terror  uttered  by  those  who  fled, 
the  agonizing  groans  of  those  who  deemed  escape  impracticable,  and 
the  crash  ot*  materials,  rent  into  detached  masses,  falling  agsimt 
each  ether  to  the  ground.  When  the  monks  ventured  to  raise  their 
eyes  towards  the  walls,  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  was  rising  from  the 
midst,  as  smoke  from  u  furnace,  but  the  proud  monument  of  their 
order  “  had  left  but  its  name  behind.’*  *  pp.‘2(>5— “7. 

But,  among  the  tremendous  events  produced  in  the  {wogres* 
sion  of  this  earthquake  of  no  one  is  so  awful  ns  that  which 

scaled  the  doom  of  four  thousand  individuals,  who  had  oollected 
in  one  spot,  In  the  hour  of  peril,  around  their  feudal  lonl. 

*  The  shock  which  all  this  portion  of  the  Calabrian  coast  expe* 
ricnced  on  tim  morning  of  the  fifth  of  February  had  been  highly  da« 
trimcutal  totlie  town  of  Scilla,  «uul  levelled  with  the  dust  mostoftho 
houses  situated  on  the  upper  range.  The  castle  had  also  suffered  odo* 
sideralde  damage  ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  whom  advanced 
ugc  and  infirmities  had  rendered  almost  IndiiFercnt  to  the  fate  which, 
appeared  to  threaten  his  existence,  in  common  with  that  of  the  whale 
|H>pu1atlon.  He  had  determined  to  await  the  event  before  the  cruci* 
fix  in  his  chapel,  but  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  walls  of  a  mansion 
which  appeared  sourcely  able  to  resist  further  coucits^ion,  ami  seek  Its 
safiity  in  flight  towards  the  mountains,  where  ho  f>osaes8^  a  iiagnf^ 
ivnt  residence  called  La  Melia ;  hut  the  road  thut  led  out  of  tbetswni 
was  so  encumbered  with  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  had  besa 
overthrown,  that  it  was  resolved^to  defer  his  departure  until  th^ 
low  ing  day»  and  a  temporary  and  apparently  secure  asylum  was  souglrt 
on  the  strand  of  one  oi  the  twro  small  bays,  which  are  separated  hv  the 
castle,  and  form  harbours  for  the  fishing*lmats. 

*  To  tlie  largest  of  these  on  the  southern  side  of  the  proiiipoUyy, 
this  nobleman  retired,  and  prepared  to  |)ass  the  night  iii  a  fcluf^ 
which  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  sand,  with  all  the  other  vessel*  be¬ 
longing  to  the  place.  Hero  all  the  surviving  individuals  had  assemblrf# 
ancl,  after  a  day  of  terror,  hoped  to  pass  a  few  hoars  of  compand 
case  and  tranquillitT.  The  Avo  Maria  had  been  mid,  in  whidf  fke 
feudal  despot  and  his  waasals  had  joined  with  all  the  fervour  of 
tenco  and  tear.  The  criea  of  mocherleaa  babes,  and  dm  kunenliiNM 
ofchiiciless  parents,  bad  aubaidad  with  the  commoSions  of  the  osfikt 
wlitk  griaf,  terror,  and  even  despair,  lost  tht ir  power  of  cxctieaM^ 
and  all  bad  sunk  umler  the  languor  of  l>odUy  as  well  at  menial  as- 
luuutioa.  Not  a  breath  of  air  diUurbcd.Uic  slilktess  of  the  alino- 
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ipiMsif  { not  Uie  •lightest  ripple  was  audible  on  the  sariiioe  of  the  sea  : 
ilieecDsd  as  if  the  elements,  mankind,  and  nature  becaolf,  had  wapttod 
their  energies,  and  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  repose.  . ,  ,  , 

<  At  shout  half  past  seven,  a  .distant  but  loud,  crash  pruclalo^Hl 
lome  new  disaster,  and  awakened  to  a  fearful  state  of  suspense  all  the 
liletit  sufferers.  A  powerful  recurrence  of  the  rooming’s  shocks  hod 
levered  a  large  portion  of  Mount  Baci,  which  forros  the  nextpromon* 
lory  towards  the  south,  and  dashed  its  shivered  mass  into  the  sea* 
The  darkness  precluded  an  immediate  coroinunication  of  this  event  to 
the  trembling  population  on  the  sands,  and  also  shrouded  from  their 
ksowledge  the  anticipation  of  its  consequences.  They  were  roused  by 
the  earthquake  ;  but,  extended  on  the  beach,  and  out  of  the  reach  oC 
lU  buildings,  they  thought  themselves  comparatively  secure  from  real 
(Isnger.  A  low  rustling  noise  soon  was  heard,  and  gradually  but  rapidly 
iscreaied  to  the  roar  of  the  moat  impetuous  hurricane.  The  waters  of 
die  whole  canal,  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  fallen  mountain,  ia 
s  imgle  wave  had  rushed  with  irresistible  force  over  the  opposite 
point  of  the  Faro,  which  it  entirely  inundated.  Thrown  back  towards 
Ae  Calabrian  coast,  it  passed  with  impetuosity  over  the  shore  of  8ciia ; 
mit  in  its  retreat  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  swept  fVom  its  siirfiico 
every  individual  who  had  thought  to  find  safety  in  the  bareness  of  its 
sands.  One  abhorrent  shriek  uttered  by  the  united  voices  of  iOOO 
beings,  thus  snatched  to  eternity,  re-echoed  from  the  mountains;*  and 
the  treniendous  wave  returning  a  second  and  last  time,  rose  to  the  de- 
vilion  of  the  highest  houses  that  yet  remained  entire,  and  buried  many* 
ofthemin  masses  of  mud  and  sanu,  leaving  on  their  flat  roof  and  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  out  of  the  impending  rocks,  the' 
mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  it  had  destroyed*  But  these  were  not 
isiay ;  for  the  mass,  incltxding  the  Prince  of  Scilla,  were  never  seen  or 
bcird  of  more/  pp.  ^97— *9. 

.  Ffom  Seilla,  Mr.  Craven  proceeded  to  make  the  tour  of  St* 
oiK ,  the  particulars  of  which  he  hat  forborne  to  publish,  from 
lastifet  of  rare  and  commendable  modesty. 

*  As  the  Intercatlng  researches  which  Sicily  offers  to  travellers  of 
dl  descriptions  have  been  so  repeatedly  laid  before  the  public  within 
ths  last  ten  years,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and  certainly  useless, 
to  swell  the  list  of  Sicilian  Travels,  by  aa  account  of  mine*’ 

Afler  passing  between  six  and  seven  weeks  in  the  Island, 
Craven  returned  to  Reggio,  the  climate  and  air  of  which 
^ ^oDouDccd  to  be  the  finest  in  the  whole  continental  portion 
the  realm.  Sicily,  he  remarks,  *  boasts  of  some  situations  so 

*  extraordinary  iu  th^r  effect,  that  nothing  in  any  other  country 

*  cao  bear  a  compariaon  with  them ;  hut,  as  a  whole,  it  yields 

*  ^s  pieiureeqiie  beauty  to  the  southern  exireiuity  of  Italy.*  He 
9^  tka  preference,  too,  to  the  Calabnan  mouataiiis  compared 
^  those  of  Sicily.  From  Reggio,  he  returned  by  a  varied 

to  Naples.  While  detained  at  Nicastro  by  a  thunder 

which  rendered  doubW  magnificent  the  niounlatn  scenery,  * 


trophy.  The  keeper  obeyed ;  and  the  bag  being  turned 
pruduQed«  instead  of  a  wolfs  shaggy  paw,  a  dtlioatc  white  hand«  app^ 
rendy  clioppcd  ofi" at  the  wrist.  1m  domestics  shrunk  back  ia 
meni,  wliich  was  only  equalled  by  the  count’s  horror,  wbeo,ao8nstftf ' 
infcstigution,  lie  descried  on  one  of  the  slender  fingers  an  iiUiLMl|. 
rinc.  He  snatched  it  up  hastily,  and  tltrusdng  it  into  his 
rtisned  towards  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  wboniMing  inditpoaedirk^ 
had  not  seen  sinre  the  preceding  cveninjr.  lie  found,  hec  yet  in  bc4^‘ 
and  a|«^»ar€utly  in  a  state  of  greater  sum:ring  than  llu;  (bregoing  dfiyt 
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biS  Ae  rscftved  him  with  her  usual  compUiceiicf*  and  ea^'daJ  h«x 
to  prsis  his  vith  conjugal  afection.  Observing  no  riugbhlt;  ht 
hastily  inquired  what  had  become  of  the  emerald  he  liad  given  Id  her 
sooe  time  before.  She  hesitatingly  repliedt  that  she  usuailv  wore  it 
osier  lef^  hand,  which  he  observed  we  kept  carefully  congeiM  under 
the  pilKiw ;  these  he  ea^rly  threw  from  the  bed;  and 
Qmb  handkerchief  which  was  twisted  round  her  wrists  expose^o 
dMfhtcd  Mze  of  her  attendants  a  mutilated  Hrab,  deprived  of 
tftenty.  it  is  needless  to  add«  that  the  countess  was  orie  of  thbw  un« 
ibrtufwte  beings  who  paid  the  penalty  of  association  with  the  poweri 
of  darkness,  by  a  periodical  metamorphosis  into  a  brute  foriEP,  und^, 
which  she  was  condemned  to  wander  at  certain  periods  of  the  mboo/ 
The  belief  in  this  particular  branch  of  popular  superstition  is  commoa 
to  ail  countries  much  infested  with  wolves,  and  lias  probably  gtveo  rise 
to  the  peculiar  mania  called  by  Vossius,  Lycanthropia.’  ^ 

]^p.  333-76^ 

What  became  of  the  lady  biarlareref,  does  not  ft|)pl^ar’/ 
Kilker  Mr.  Craveirs  liost  had  not  got  his  talc  perfect,  ok  ^ef 
kuUior  has  preferred  to  leave  the  sequel  to  the  reader^  {rqfjrf- 
sftton.  fie  slates  that  lie  lias  since  found  a  simllak  lifcTd^hOn^ 
t  book  called  **  Le  Dictionnaire  Infernal.**  Ilt^  inigbl.  luw 
with  manysudi  stories  of  periodical  metamorphoaisi  transmiliejit 
fo  us  from  the  Troubadours.  The  notorious  transfomutloii  pCi 
wHclics  ill  more  northeni  latitudes  iutu  white  cat9»  befungs'  U> 
the  same  class  of  popular  stipersiittoni*  m 

Tlie  population  of  the  Southern  portion  of  tbo  promoQlbfy^ 
tbil  is  to  say,  the  hue  provinces  of  Prinoipato  Citra^and  Vftili, 
aad  (he  two  Calahrias,  arc  said  to  have  very  extensively  eiW^ 
brsoetl  the  principles  of  the  sect  of  Carbonari.  It 'would 
ndl,  Mr.  Craven  states,  to  point  out  auy  particular  province  which,' 
it  this  resjicct,  now  d aims  a  preeminence ;  but;  for  a 'tong  pe¬ 
riod,  these  provinces  were  looked  upon  by  Government  wUli, 
pwnllar  jealousy.  *  If  the  Carbonari,*  be  says,  *  do  not  con- 
' 'salute  the  positive  numerical  majority  of  the  rveapolitau  nation, 
^idi  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  they  include  in  their  ranka 
tfibt  portion  of  the  population  which,  from  their  acquirementn, 

'  prup^ty,  habits,  ana  relative  situation  in  the  body  politic, 

'  must  ever  give  a  decided  j>re|ionderanoe  to  whatever  nart  they 
Msume.*  The  wide  diffusion  of  their  principles,  wbicii  arbsald 
tk prevail  almost  universally  among  the  nrovinolal  militia,  li  td' 
bt  amounted  for  by  *she  advantagen  Wnieh  the  InHfoted 
hvtB  being' wiemhere  of  so  extensive  h  confedemritni  | 

tnawly  ecynsistmg  In  the  courteniy,^'8ympattiy,  and  asbiM-. 
••a  which  eserf  memner  of  the  body  Is  sure  of  receiving  from 
*h'brKhren.  'Hiat  their  efforts  hWe  ^n  directed  fo.obtaih  a] 
'^rewmtatWe  system  of  government,  is  undeniable,^  but 
I’ftvefi  iTpresenfs  them  as  by  no  means  assuming  an  eaeloaive 
«',;rnry  5u  t!i‘e  aflairs  of  state :  they  are  not,  be  says,  to  be  re- 
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BS  a  ‘|>oritir4il  faction,  Oicir  principles  beinf^  ralKn  a 
inoiiification  of  freemasonry.  Dec^rees  fulminated  apiioBf 
an  institution,  couUt  linvc  no  other  effi'Ct  than  that  of  ttouhipl^W 
its  adherents.  Of  the  diffinilty  of  breaking  the  links  of'tlm 
well  constructed  chain,  the  following  anecdote  aflbrds  «  stifting 
illustration.  Two  itinerant  traders  in  cattle  were  returning fVsm 
Abriizzo,  when  they  were  stopped  neur  home  hy  a  comitiru  of 
five  brigands.  The  captain  of  the  gang  accidentally  diseavcml 
that  one  of  them  was  a  Cnrbonaro,  and  taking  him  aside,  askrd 
him  if  hit  companion  belonged  to  the  sect.  Being  answered  bi 
the  negative,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  dcs|>oil  tbe  one  of 
bis  gains,  while,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other,  he  limited  bis  dt« 
preiUtions  to  the  sum  of  teu  ducats.  Tbe  sufferer,  having  observed 
the  secret  conference  which  bad  ended  so  favourably  for  bis  iel* 
low-traveller,  suspected  the  truth;  and  after  obtaining  an  avowsl 
of  it,  ilctei  mined  on  becoming  a  Carbonaro.  He  was  initialed 
diat  very  evening,  and  returned  to  liis  own  house  so  elalcd 
with  having  provided  himself  with  what  lie  deemed  an  unfailing 
security  against  all  future  attacks  of  robbers,  that  he  heedlesdy 
informed  his  wife  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  This  impru¬ 
dent  disclosure  raLsed  a  tcm|K‘sl  of  reproaches  and  lunieulations 
ou  the  part  of  the  wife,  who  had  imbibed  the  prejudices  uur- 
yusely  disseminated  against  the  sect  among  the  lower  orm^rs, 
which  he  could  ap|>ease  only  by  suHering  her  to  expiate  his  ai« 
luLual  imprudence  by  throwing  into  the  fire  his  breeches,  con¬ 
taining  the  diploma  of  his  reception,  anil  a  catechism  of  ike, 
duties  of  his  new  profession.  'I'be  next  muruing  she  went  to 
llftc  justice  of  the  peace  witli  the  fatal  documents  which  slie 
had  taken  care  secretly  to  rescue  from  the  Humes,  as  vouchm 
fur  the  authenticity  of  her  information.  'I'he  justice  of  the  |)eace, 
having  heard  her  complaint,  received  the  papers,  and  told  her  that 
be  would  give  her  husband  so  salutary  a  remonstrance  that  be 
would  answer  for  his  breaking  oif  all  coiiuexioii  with  (be  iui- 
pious  sect  to  which  lie  had  so  imprudently  attached  bimaelf; 
adding,  that  he  would,  moreover,  |>ursue  the  miscreants  with 
all  the  seviTity  their  conduct  deserved.  This  satisfied  tbe  wife, 
who  went  home,  and  sent  her  husband  to  receive  the  promned 
admonition ;  but  this  consisted  iu  a  serious  caution  with  regardlo* 
future  discretion,  niid  au  oBer  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  tp 
serve  tbe  papers  in  liisown  possession,  as  hi mselflioUling  ooeoitbo 
highest  distinctions  among  the  ranks  of  the  Society  in  queadaP** 
JMr.  Craven  adirma,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  tbiagii 
Utermluroand  general  information  are  diSused  Uirougb  tberemottf 
districts  of  the  Nea|H>litao  realm,  ^  in  a  degree  dnqiroportioaai^ 

*  exceeding  (he  quota  of  know  k^ge  observable  in  tbe  metropolis* 

*  Tbe  peculiar  habits  of  its  more  aBlueiil  uibabitaots,*  he  conit* 
ders  as  iu  part  accuuiUing  for  a  fact,  which  any  foreigner  wbo4»a» 
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iif^cf  IraYt^lled  beyond  the  immediate  Yibinity  of.  Na|>l«^  will 
M.*an*eiy  credit.  Our  Aullior  supports  the  favouraide  statements 
d  Bln  Eustace  relative  to  \ea|K>litan  literature.  No  country,  he 
ifiruif,  |N)siiiesseH  more  original  historical  doeiuneuts  than  the  Ne* 
ipolkau  states.  I  n  addition  to  numerous  native  writers  who  have 
exercised  their  talents  on  the  history  of  their  country, 

*  Each  province  has  had  its  historian,  and  even  the  smallest  provin* 
cUl  towns  Doast  of  printed  accounts  of  their  situation,  productions,  and 
sotiquitics.  Perbops,  the  most  singular  feature  in  Neapolitan  literi« 
tare,  and  that  which  undoubtedly  proves  a  most  praise-worthy  de^reo 
d seal,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  collection  of  their  histonana 
being  reduced  to,  and  printed  in,  the  popular  idiom  peculiar  to  thd 
lower  ebsses  in  the  metropolis,  which  may  he  considered  as  the  roost 
corrupt,  and,  in  fact,  only  vernacular  Neapolitan  dialect.  Thera  arc^ 
bowcircr,*  several  original  productions  written  in  Neapolitan,  besides 
lersions  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  poets  ;  and  what  is  more  extra* 
irdmary,  one  of  the  Iliad,  which  is  singularly  esteemed.*  pp. 

The  moral  aspect  of  the  kingdom,  is  altogether  dark  and 
cbferless.  The  facility  with  which,  in  cases  of  petty  oDcncea,  the 
culprit  may  chide  pursuit,  or  purchase  impunity  by  a  triHinir  hribe^ 
tbf  conscipient  want  of  veneration  for  tlie  laws,  the  iiulifierence 
with  which  the  effusion  of  blood  is  regarded,  and  the  demornlixitig 
iiiftiionce  of  the  doctrine  of  human  absolution,  afford  a  sufficient 
nplanutiun  of  the  lawless  habits  and  ferocious  disposition^  of  th« 
inhabitants,  without  having  recourse  to  the  climate  and  volcafiio 
atmosphero  as  the  cause  of  moral  peculiarities.  There  Is,  how« 
rrrr,  nnuther  circumstance  which  Blr.  Craven  adduces  to. ac¬ 
count  fur  tlie  quarrelsome  and  even  sanguinary  temper  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Vestivian  towns,  which  throws  aiiditional  light 
on  the  subject. 

.  *  The  nature  of  the  food  of  the  common  peasants,  and  the  heat  re- 
Icctcd  from  the  black  shining  sand  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
Mountain,  subject  them  to  a  degree  of  thirst  which  appears  incrodiblo 
to  a  foreigner ;  and  this  they  are  mostly  compelled  to  c^uetich  with 
iteap  heating  wine,  in  the  absence  of  good,  or  scarcity  of  bad  water4 
1  have  hren  assured  by  an  inhabitant  of  Sorama,  that  some  of  the  la- 
hawen  of  that  district,  will,  during  the  sumraor  months,  drink  as  mildi 
n  ifteen  bottles  ofwino  in  the  course  of  tlie  day,  while  a  week  aeldoai 
dipict  withoiH  some  murder  caking  place.*  .  . 

'  The  quantity^  Mr.  CniTcn  states  to  be  *  inadequate  to  pro- 
'  tiucc  absolute  Intoxication,  but  sufficient  to  kee|>  the  blood  tad 
^  spirits  in  a  stale  of  continued  fermentation.*  He  should  rather 
base  said  that  its'  quality  Is  not  intoxicating,  its  peroioioiu  eftet 
^ug,  it  is  evident,  In  part  from  the  quantity  swallowed,  aad  Ma 
^gre,  acetoua  quality  allowing  of  p^afions  oopiom  enough  la 
a  high' degreed  irritation  wvthofit  its  Inebiiatiog-  in  the 
manner,  even  distilled  spirits  may- he  taken  to  exeeashy  long 
kthii,  without  intoxiestion  ;  and  their  cfleet  is  similar,  acting  at 
a*,  «i  poi^mi  yn  i|ic  system,  and  a  piaddciiing  bliiuulaut  on  the 
Traill. 
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‘  The  Neapolitan’  ‘  seldom  gives  way  to  luirlli  without  (be 

*  accompaniiuent  of  clamour and  when  tills  mirth  is  siimu* 
lated,  as  it  frequently  is  on  tUys  of  festivity,  by  the  adtluioD^^ 
c  a^citeiuents  of  wine  and  fanaticisin«  it  runs  into  BacchaualUtt 
inadoeas.  Some  of  their  festal  rites,  according  to  Mr.  Cravea'i 
description,  lire  a  literal  rt‘presentation  of  the  orgies  of  heatlien 
idolatry  ;  and  their  noisy  processions,  in  which  (he  Madonat 
holds  the  place  of  Ceres,  and  the  rosary  is  strangely  intermixed 
with  garlanils  of  filberts  and  vine- leaves,  arc  led  by  Comui 
himself.  ‘  The  distant  approach  of  one  of  these  jovial  troops,* 
says  our  Traveller,  ‘  annonnceil  by  peals  of  laughter,  shouts  of 

*  exultation,  with  the  loud  and  wild  choruses  of  the  peasantry, 

*  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  tamborines  and  the.  shrill 

*  snapping  of  castanets,  is  almost  as  terrific  as  the  appearance 

*  of  their  frantic  dances  and  overstrained  gesticulations.'  The 
young  and  active  will,  he  assures  us,  on  such  occasions,  dance 
their  way  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles  without  inter¬ 
mission. 

The  mountain  range  of  country  bordering  on  the  bay  of  Na¬ 
ples  is  stated  to  bear  a  pecnliurly  bad  name,  us  oifering  a  secure 
retreat  to  felons  and  homicides.  An  interesting  narrative  is 
given  of  a  young  man  who  bad  killed  a  rntVian  in  self-defence, 
but  liad  not  thought  it  sale  to  (rust  himself  within  the  reach  of 
juHlicf\  Ilis  Higlit  being  construed  into  a  proof  of  guilt,  sen- 
tciic«'  was  pronounced  against  him,  mid  for  a  considerable  period 
be  never  ventureil  to  revisit  bis  paternal  home.  Hut,  no  rigorous 
search  being  made,  be  after  some  time  fouml  means  to  return 
occasionally,  by  stealth,  from  bis  concealment;  and  at  length  be 
paid  bis  family  a  daily  visit,  regulated  by  a  signal  given  by  his 
sisters  from  the  back  windowsi  of  (be  bouse,  which  looked  to  the 
steep  range  of  almost  inaecessil^le  rocks,  covered  with  woo»i, 
that  rise  above  lj4*i(ere.  In  these  fastnesses  he  bad  rcsidinl 
more  than  two  years,  when  a  friend  of  the  Author’s,  wlio  was 
suiricieiitly  in  tlie  confidence  of  the  family  to  be  entrusted  with 
bis  st'cret,  was  accidcntully  present  at  one  of  these  stolen  visluw 

*  He  described  in  impressive  language  the  singular  existence  thus 
imposed  upon  him,  and  to  whicii  he  had  in  a  manner  become  as  muck 
habituated  m  to  the  exercise  of  descending  luid  remounciog  ilM 
rugged  steeps  with  a  velocity  and  agility  almost  incredible.  Theio^ 
dividual  who  frequently  oiUTwards  saw  him,  described  his  descoitM 
somctlilng  to  all  appearance  supernatural.  He  was,  during  tlic  day¬ 
time,  always  lurking  among  the  caves,  or  perched  upon  the  trees.* 
within  bearing  of  the  shrill  whistle  which  gave  him  the  suinmoM  t® 
approach,  ana  when  it  was  uttered,  a  few  minutes  sufficed  tobringTiTtn 
down  lirotn  the  highest  precipice.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
thcMlical  way  in  which  he  divided  the  few  and  unvaried  occupatk** 
tliut  broke  the  monotony  of  his  solitary  liours.  The  changes  of  wci» 
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t^frof  ofwind  were  hailed  by  him  ^  interesting  incidonts'in^hlstife. 
Xhf  trees,  plants,  and  llowcrs  growing  within  the  circumscribed  pre- 
ciaetf  of  his  retreat,  had  become  the  objects  of  bis  care;  and  he 
ustclied  tlie  dmnges  brought  upon  them  by  the  revolving'  seMoiit 
iridi  anxious  solicitude,  'i'he  few  animated  beings  whose  movnnents 
broke  u(M>Q  the  stillness  of  his  solitude,  he  looked  upon  as  so  many 
acquaintance  or  visiters.  A  variety  of  birds  had  accu$totnetlthein<^ 

(4)  assemble  round  him  at  a  certain  hour,  to  receive  llie  reia«  < 
nanU  of  the  food  which  he  carried  up  from  his  father’s  house.  Hti/ 
cuuld  enumerate  every  diH'erent  sort  of  butterOy  and  insect  vluch 
ivuld  be  found  near  ins  retreat ;  and  had  seen  the  same  fox  pass^at  the 
laiDcliour  of  each  day  during  the  two  years  of  his  seclusion.  In  th^se 
pursuits,  if  so  they  can  be  termed,  and  tlic  perusal  of  some  book, 
which  he  always  brought  away  from  the  house  to  the  mountain,  hit 
time  had  passed,  he  said,  quickly  and  not  painfully.  He  generally 
took  a  daily  meal  at  home,  but  never  spent  the  night  there,  consider¬ 
ing  his  rocky  hermitage  as  more  secure.  This,  from*  its  particular 
poiilion,  was  inaccessible  from  the  upper  masses  of  tiie  mouctaitn,  simI 
preR'nted  no  approach  from  below,  except  through  a  strip  ofiiioloeeik 
vioe/ard  ut  Uie  back  of  the  family  dwelling.’  pp.  406^7*  i  . . 

There  is  a  liKle  painting,  perhaps,  in  this  story,  and  'tf  *  iKc 
ipprrhensions  of  the  interesting  lioniicide  did  not  relate  to  wiiat 
he  might  have  reason  to  fear  from  the  private  revenge  of  friepds 
or  sccomplices  of  the  deceased,  rather  tlian  from  the  arm  of  jlub- 
lic  justice,  it  vrould  be  difticuU  to  reconcile  the  necessity  of  such 
dfreim*  precaution  for  so  long  a  period,  with  the  alleged  >enalf(y 
ind  defective  organization  of  the  |)otiee.  According  to  the 
stitement  given,  the  young  man  was  not  even  criminal,  nithougli 
ippearanccs  were  against  him.  Such  instances,  however,  'we 
ire  assured,  are  by  no  means  singular ;  and  the  ranks  of  the 
banditti  are,  no  doubt,  frecpiently  strengthened  by  the  acCcssioh 
of  fugitives  who  continue  by  choice  a  mode  of  life  adopted  from 
1  temporary  necessity. 

Had  the  recent  revolution  been  successful  in  cfFecfing'a 
silutary  change  in  the  vitiated  institutions  of  the  country,  it 
Would  have  been  irrational  to  expect  that  it  would  operate  a 
change  iu  the  national  character.  But  the  dillicully  of 
dlfcling  a  beiiefioiai  change,  forms,  as  Mr.  Craven  justly  re¬ 
marks,  no  argument  against  such  views  of  meliurution. '  That 
Ntjiles,  enfeebled  by  luxury,  and  debaseii  by  tyranny  and  sit'* 
IWTstUion,  should  have  put  forth  even  a  faint,  ett^minate  exertion 
for  political  freedom,  was  scarcely  to  he  antlci|mted ;  *  and  it 
‘  would  he  presumptuous,*  adds  our  Author,  *  to  predict  any 
‘  further  struggle  or  more  successful  efforts.* 

*  But,  08  Engluhmeo,  we  may  be  allowed  to  extend  our  aympAtliy 
Awards  those  individuals  who  have  sacrifioed  all  in  iJieir  vain  endea¬ 
vours  to  raise  their  country  a  degree  higher  in  tlie  acale  of  nations ; 
•bo  hare  indulged  in  the  flattering  illusion  that  its  geographical  po- 
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bitlon,  it*  deficiency  of  nrtificial  resources,  and  the 'abs’rfu'o  ttt 
powers  of  a^rpression,  might  have  secured  it  from  the  jealous  )nte% 
torence  of  niifirhtier  states ;  who  could  scareolr  have  foreseen  that  tfis 
improved  condition  of  a  remote  corner  of  Italy  would  be  deiMnedia. 
compatible  with  the  Mafety  and  welfare  of  larger  empires*  or  thnt 
because  an  iiK*onsidernble  nation  has  l>een  for  centuries  subjected  i» 
a  niorul  and  mental  debasement,  the  general  policy  uf  Europe  slieuy 
impose  the  neci'ssity  of  their  never  emerging  from  so  huiniliaUii(»  • 
position/ 


Art.  11.  A  ComjHirative  Viciv  of  the  Presbyterian^  Congrevatiooah 
and  Ivdcpendent  Forms  of  Church  Govtrumeut  ;  being  an  AUetti^iC 
to  trace  out  the  primitive  Mode  from  Scripture  and  /Vntiguity. 
Published  by  Request.  Py  Joseph  Turnbull,  R.A.  Classical  Tuior 
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siihjeet  of  Church-government  will  clouhtlesH  be  le- 
gardeti  by  many  |>ersons  as  one  which  it  in  very  iinnoefaMfy 
to  revive  in  the  present  times.  It  is  a  sidijeet  to  which  somr 
will  oppose  the  leeling  of  indilVerence,  under  the  idea  (hat  even 
attempt  to  fix  it  on  the  basis  of  sound  and  definite,  principles,  hsi* 
been  invariably  unsuccessful ;  while  others,  whose  prufcsscU 
lihcralUy  will  not  permit  them  to  attach  to  it  the  least  measure 
of  importance,  will  satisfy  themselves  with  the  aeknuwUdge- 
uieiit,  which  they  imagine  may  be  obtained  from  all  parlies,  tliat 
it  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  essentials  of  religion.  But, 
whatever  concession  may  be  allowed  as  to  this  point,  whatever 
indulgence  may  he  granted  to  the  feelings  of  those  persons  wIki 
seem  to  turn  away,  as  if  with  an  instinctive  aversion,  from  the 
question  of  church- government,  (here  is  one  kind  uf  iiiqiortauiv 
which  it  may  claim,  and  which  ought  to  procure  for  every  fair 
discussion  of  the  subject,  the  attention  of  every  Christian,— iIh! 
importance  which  belongs  to  it  as  being  inseparable  from  llwt 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ  hi^ 
been  so  greatly  corrupted,  and  those  hy  whicli  its  integrity  »ia)' 
be  restored,  and  its  interests  be,  in  their  purity  and  beneficeaci^ 
vigorously  maintained.  That  it  has  such  a  relation,  it  is  nii- 
possible  to  deny  ;  and  it  Is  quite  sufliclent  that  this  relation  ex¬ 
ists,  to  justify  serious  and  temperate  inquiry  into  the  whole 
of  church-government. 

The  nuhlication  before  us,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  wa> 
originally  prcqiared  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  a  n“* 
inerous  and  respectable  association  of  ministers,  wliere  it  el** 
tallied  the  approbation  of  (lie  majority  of  those  present,  ihougl* 
some  of  the  assembly  were  opposed  to  its  sentimenls.  Ou  » 
cnrrfnl  perusal  of  the  Kssay,  wc  are  compelled  to  profess  our¬ 
selves  less  able  to  accotiiU  lor  the  approbation  of  the  many, 
for  the  iris.'^atisfaction  of  (ho  few.  'I'lie  bissay  oflers  (*>  onr  at' 
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lention,  no  considerations  of  a  very  novel  kind ;  ami  in  respect 
U)  die  |>oint  which  it  in  principally  intended  to  illualrata, — the 
ladtority  of  Christian  Ministers,  it  must  be  pronounced  alto- 
^^ther  incrticieut. 

We  ai'ree  with  the  Author,  that  the  doctrine  of  *  expediency* 
•8  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  subject  of  Chrifitian  institutes, 

^  * pregTinnt  witli  the  most  injurious* practical  consequences:’ 

*  That  the  Apostles  regarded  no  one  order  in  the  establishment  of 
‘  the  Christian  Church,  is,’  he  says,  ‘  neither  probable  a  priori, 

*  nor  true  in  fact.’  Hut  wc  cannot  commend  his  discretion  in 
felfctio^  as  proofs  of  his  statement,  such  passo^es  as  the  fol- 

: — 

*  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  “  Timothy  shall  bring  you  into  re- 
ncDbrancc  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  1  teach  every 
where  in  every  church  :*’*  And  again,  ^  So  I  ordain  in  all  tlw 
churches  P’f  **  If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such 
cKftowti,”  (referring  to  the  practice  of  women  appearing  with  their 
hesdU  uncovered,)  **  neither  the  churches  of  God.”  p.  8. 

Wc  really  cannot  conjecture  by  what  kind  of  sequitur  from 
these  passages,  ‘  it  appears  certain,  that,  in  the  beginning,  soim* 

*  particular  form  of  church-government  was  settled,  which  had 

*  the  sanction  of  the  jun  divinttm*  The  passages  cited  prove 
that  Christian  assemblies  were  in  existence  ;  but,  as  to  indica¬ 
ting  any  tiling  in  respect  to  a  particular  form  of  Church  polity, 
rtic)'  are  absolutely  nugatory. 

Again,  Mr.  Turnbull  states  (p.  10),  that  ^  Imth  Presbytery 
‘and  Independency  from  Puritaitiftm ;  i.  e.  from  an 

*  effort,  after  a  long  nigiit  of  darkness  and  corruption,  to  restore 
‘  theClnircIi  of  Christ  to  its  original  purity  and  lustre.’  Hut  if 
w,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  with  what  propriety  ‘  the  iioMe 
‘efforts  of  the  first  IiHlepeiidents  to  cast  off  all  lordly  usurpa- 
‘  tions  over  conscience,’  can  be  described  as  a  Jirst  effort  to 
break  the  iron  yoke. 

The  Rrownists,  or  strict  Indepen  dents,  are  represented  (p.  H) 
ss  rciigionists  ^  who  insisted  ou  the  primitive  independence  of 
‘  the  churches  ;  and  seem  to  have  been  op|K)sed  to  the  nnion  uf 

*  churches,  and  the  authority  of  the  ministers.*  Yet,  it  is  wdl 
known,  that  the  Brownists  maintained  the  mutual  relation  and 
intercourse  of  sucli  diurches  as  they  accounted  Christian  and 
•criptura!.  ‘  When  the  number  of  communicants  was  larger 

*  than  could  meet  in  one  place,  the  church  divided,  and  chose 

*  new  officers  from  among  themselves  as  before,  living  together 
'  ns  sister  churches,  aiid  giving  each  other  the  right  hand  of 
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*  or  tlic  privilee^e  of  communion.*’^ 

rmtioo  from  the  National  Cliiircli,  Mr.  TuriibiiU  will  not  im{Htti» 
U>  them  M  tn  oflfencc. — TIichc  inHtancoH  of  inacciirtcv  in  tW 
outset  of  his  work,  we  oanfesM,  surprisctl  us. 

Chip.  IV.  treats  of  *  tlie  officers  of  the  Church  it  is  dividfd 
into  iliree  sections,  which  are  headed  by  the  followini^  thleii: 

‘  IIow  many  kinds  ?’ ;  ‘  I'lic  authority  of  Elders  ‘  By  whom 

*  cliosen.’ — 111  the  New  Test'ainent,  the  offices  of  bisbop  and 

.lieacon  are  explicitly  described,  and  the  appropriate  quilifica- 
lions  for  these  offices  arc  distinctly  enuiueratcd.  From  a  coin- 
parisoQ  of  the  passafi^es  which  relate  to  these  offices,  it  wotkl 
see.n  to  Im  an  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  duties  of  the  former 
class  were  of  a  lii^ier  kind  than  those  of  the  latUn* :  the  qua* 
lification  of  lieiiiic  apt  to  teach*’  required  m 

the  one  case,  hut  not  in  the  other.  The  bifthopn  ire 

invariably  distiiia^uisheil  from  the  denconn  (haKOffn)  ;  and  as  ikk 
tiling  is  said  in  those  portions  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  wliieH 
specify  the  qualifications  of  the  bishops  and  ileacons,  of  ant 
other  office,  it  would  appt^ar  that  these  two  are  the  only  claasn 
to  whom  official  designation  beloiip>  in  societies  formed  on  the 
principles  of  the  apostolical  churclics.  There  is,  too,  diraal 
proof,  that  bishopM  (iTurxtro.)  and  eldem  are  coirtla^ 

tive  terms,  applied  to  the  same  persons  ;  but  no  distinct  exam¬ 
ple  can  he  proiluc4*(l  in  which  deaennn  arc  spoken  of  as  beinf 
elders.  There  is,  however,  one  passai^e  in  which  the  term  vpf* 

eldersy  is  useil,  tlie  precise  import  of  which  has  been 
much  disputed,  lii  1  Tim.  v.  17.  8t.  Paul  says:  'MiStUir 

elderg  that  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  liomwf, 
“  cs|>ecially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.”  Mf. 
Turnbull  is  disposed  to  consider  the  term  elder  as  generic,  apply* 
lug  both  to  the  pastors  and  the  deacons;  and  lie  would,  (lieraforSf 
interpret  the  passage  as  referring,  iti  its  first  ineinber,  to  deaeow 
as  assistants  to  the  pastors,  and,  in  its  second,  to  the  bi8lio|i9 
as  occupying  the  superior  station. 

‘  If  we  find/  he  says,  *  that  the  terra  deacon  was  applied  to  the  imar 
peiwns  as  the  terra  e/c/irr,  tliere  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  *appO- 
sition  that  deacon  and  elder  were  convertible  terras ;  and,  tlieretofri 
that  a  ruling  elder  miglit  have  been  a  deacon,  and  a  deacon  a  ruliM 
elder.  4  think  we  shall  find  thi«  supposition  confirmed  by  fact:  iss 
if  we  can  shew  Uiat  bishops  arc  elders  bearing  rule,  and  that  deacoai 
are  assistants  to  them,  it  will  follow  that  deacons  may  not  improp^ 
be  termed  ruling  elders.  And,  inorcoTer,  if  there  were  but  two  sissi 
of  officers  in  the  church,  viz.  bishops  and  deacons ;  then,  tbit  ike 
deacons  must  have  been  acittallt^  ruling  elders,  together  with  lh» 
btahops.*  pp.  33—4. 
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On  tbts  question,  tbe  only  admissible  testimony  is  the  evidence 
of  tbe  Testament ;  and  to  ibis  we  iiiii^bt  suppose *thnt  Mr. 
T,  bad  limited  bis  imiuiruis,  cs|>eeially  Ironi  tbe  inaiiner  m  wliich 
be  bas  staled  the  following  not  very  bariiioniout  eoBoluaioM. - 

•  t  Tki  ^ird  distinct  office  of  rtding  elder  did  not  find  its  Way  into  the 
Cbofch  of  Christ,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Apostles,  in  modeUmo 
(becburcli  atler  the  synagogue.’ — *  There  is  no  difficulty  then  in  ad* 
mittiDg  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  ruling  eiders;  but  whether  it  be 
a  third  distinct  office  may  well  be  doubted.’  pp.  43#  Sh 

From  these  passa^^  it  wouhi  seem  that,  in  the  inquiry  which 
tbeAuthor  has  engaged  toproHceutc,  tbe  autboriiy  of  the  NewTea- 
timsut  is,  in  liis  own  view,  the  only  proper  means  of  determinkig 
the  question  at  issue.  Y et,  strange  to  say,  from  tbe  New  Testament, 
Mr.  T«  has  produced  no  testimonies,  but,  with  an  exception  which 
ssstiall  immediately  notioe,  has  tlioiiglit  proper  to  satisfy  himself 
ia4  his  readers  with  extracts  from  Vitringa  and  quotations  from 
tbs  Fathers.  •  These,  however,  are  testimonies  which  can  by  no 
eeans  he  allowed  to  settle  the  im|)ort  of  terms  relatinji^  to  the 
Buoitlers  and  oHices  of  the  primitive  Church.  On  this  point, 
tbe  opinions  or  customs  of  later  times,  or  the  analogies,  rcat  or 
inegtnary,  of  the  synagogue,  cannot  be  allowed  to*' rule < 'our 
jtt^nents.  But  not  only  has  Mr.  T.  introdncml  inathni^blc 
tnyumoaies ;  he  has  shewn  himself  not  a  very  skilful:  examiner 
d (bate  witnesses  whom  he  has  cited  into  court  ;i  and'tic  bai 
ctHUuiUed  himself  in  respect  to  tlie  identity  of  one  of  thctD^ 
aboie  evidence,  were  it  uniform,  has  no  reference  to  the  quen^ 
tioi  ttoder  examination,  unless  as  it  is  directly  oppomi  16  the 
Attlbor's  purpose.  The  oxcepiion  referred  to  is  round  nt  the 
(dbwing  scriptural  proof  or  illustration.  ^ 

'  Afguing  from  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  and  from  ihe 
bwge  Used  by  Paul  and  Timothy,  we  should  infers  that  the  deacons 
W  lome  ruling  power.  The  apostle  requires  of  deacons  to  rule  thei^ 
wa  boages  well.  Just  before  lie  had  required  the  same  of  a  bishop, 
^  then  he  gives  this  reason  for  the  qualitioation  t  **  for  if  he  know 
Qot  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  a  church  of 
(rv;  DcxXiHriAi  ffri/AiXncriTou.)  The  same  reason  may  naturalijr 
^•apposed  to  operate  in  the  case  of  deacons ;  they  arc  not  roquirea 
^  bt  **  apt  to  teach,”  but  they  are  required  to  be  apt  to  rule.*  p.  Ii6. 

Now,  passing  by  the  error  wiili  respect  to  Timothy,  it  isqmtc 
we  apprehend,  that  the  Apostle  doeanof  require  in  aea- 
^  tbat  they  should  possess  Uie  qualification  of  being  ^  npt  to 
‘tiale.'*  The  language  of  the  Apostle  is  correctly  and  fully  iii« 
when  explained  in  its  obvious  meaning,’  as  directing 
persons  ought  not  to  be  selected  for  the  offices  of  the  Cburab, 
Were  remiss  in  the  moral  culture  of  their  own  houaeboUat 
as  Mack  night  remarks,  and  it  shewa  nothing  more, 
^w  anxious  the  Aiiostle  was,  that  all  who  bare  sacredf  offices, 
'ol.  XVI.  N.S.  2  L 
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‘  fiboiiM  bo  unblnmcablo  in  every  respect ;  knowinrr  diat  tlie  dU- 
‘  orderly  behaviour  of  the  members  of  their  family,  miijijt 
‘  occasion  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  careless  of  their  iiiordLs.* 
The  direction  is  one  of  threat  importance  ;  and  a  strict  rei^ard  to 
it  would  be  a  most  salutary  and  eflicient  means  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  true  relit'ion  in  Christian  societies.  It  must  but  too 
readily  occur  to  every  reader,  how  much  the  4|ualilioation  in 
question  is  overlooked  as  an  essential  requisite  in  those  who  hold 
oflice  in  the  churches  of  Christ.  Deacons,  as  well  as  pastori, 
ahould  be  examples  to  the  Hock  ;  and  therefore,  iiothini;  could 
be  more  proper  than  that  directions  t;iven  to  the  primitive  churches 
res)K‘ctint;  their  otVice,  should  include,  in  the  enumeration  of 
qualifications  essential  to  eligibility,  the  laudable  conduct  of  the 
canditlate  in  regard  to  domestic  obligations.  The  Apostle  re¬ 
quires  in  bishops,  that  they  be  “  apt  to  teach,”  because  teaching; 
was  a  part  of  their  otiicial  duty  ;  but  he  does  not  require  that  a 
deac'on  should  be  apt  to  rule,  and  the  natural  conclusion  would 
aetun  to  be,  that  ruling  was  not  a  part  of  the  deacoifs  olfice. 
Domestic  good  conduct  is  determined  by  the  Apostle's  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  an  essential  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  applies  to  both  classes  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  aHbrds  no  argument  whatever  in  favour  of  the 
distinction  which  Mr.  Turnbull  would  establish.  We  consider, 
therefore,  that  he  completely  fails  in  his  attempt  to  shew,  that  the 
term  deacon  was  applied  to  the  same  persons  us  the  term  elder, 
KO  far  as  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  the  medium  of  proof.  And 
this  iMMiig  the  case,  whatever  may  be  the  import  of  the  passage 
1  Tim.  V.  17.,  it  must  he  explained  in  conformity  to  the  uniform 
evidence  of  the  New  'restament,  that  the  only  two  otBces  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  those  of  Bishop  and  Deacon.  **  Let  the 
“  elders  (or  Ministers)  who  preside  honourably  in  the  churdies, 
be  regarded  as  worthy  of  ample  respect  and  recompense,  es- 
pecially  those  who  are  laborious  (ot  xcTivyri,-)  in  their  oflice  of 
“  instructors” — is,  we  conceive,  the  lair  construction  and  nuctn* 
ing  of  the  passage  :  it  directs  that  they  w  ho  are  tlie  most  correct 
and  assiduous  Christian  teachers,  should  be  most  esteemed  and 
best  rewarded.  ' 

To  what  purpose  the  Author  lias  cited  Clemens  Roininu^, 
Polycurp,  Ignatius,  he.  is  really  incomprehensible;  nothug 
being  plainer  than  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  to  the  distinct 
appropriation  of  the  terms  elder  and  deacon  to  separate  cUs^ 
ot  oflicers  in  the  Church.  Mr.  T.,  indeed,  professedly  citf^ 
those  authorities  as  proving  that,  in  the  primitive  Church,  tb^ 
ivere  but  two  ofliccs.  But  if  they  prove  this,  we  cannot  perceive 
what  elucidation  is  derived  from  the  proof,  in  favour  of  thep®* 
•ition,  that  the  term  chirr  is  applied  to  the  same  persons  ^ 
term  deacon :  they  prove  just  the  contrary ;  that  they  are  disl*®^ 
terms,  referring  to  didVrent  oflices. 
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‘  Tliorois,’  says  (lie*  Author,  ‘  a  loiter  of  lp:nn(itis  lo  ll<*rffii, 

*  a  deacon  of  the  churcli  iil  Antiooli,  wliich  confirms  the  opinion, 
‘  that  deacons  were  uttsisfants  to  the  pastors,  and  did  not  confine 

*  their  labours  to  pecuniary  alfairs.*  After  giving  some  extracts 
from  this  ej)i>tle,  he  remarks,  ‘  these  duties  seem  to  bespeak  flie 

*  rulinp;  elder.’  It  is  truly  snr|)rising*,  that  !ilr.  Turnbull  should 
think  that  this  kind  of  testimony  could  avail  him  in  nttemptini^ 
to  establish  the  identity  of  ciders  and  deacons  in  the  ])rimitivo 
rburches.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  been  is^noratii 
that  the  Epistle  to  Heron  is  spurious,  the  fahricatiou  of  an 
lonij  posterior  to  the  time  of  lixnatius;  and  yet,  he  quotes  it 
larfrriy,  as  if  he  had  not  the  slii^litest  suspicion  of  its  not  hein^ 
genuine. 

The  ‘  authority  of  elders’  is  the  next  subject  of  disctission, 
and  it  is  treateil  in  a  very  desultory  manner.  Wc  retjret  that  we 
cannot  praise  the  Author  for  either  the  perspicuity  of  his  state¬ 
ments,  or  the  cogency  of  his  reasonings.  There  is  nolhinp^ 
definite  and  conclusive  tlirou<^liout  the  entire  section.  The 
reader  will  find  the  words  ‘  elder'  and  ‘  authority’  frequently 
oaiirrinif,  hut  he  will  look  in  vain  for  the  means  of  connectinij 
them.  Mr.  T.  would  seem  to  take  hi«:h  ground  in  oflering  hiii 
proposition  to  our  notice,  lie  laments  ‘  the  licentious  paroxysm 

*  ahich  spurns  all  lawful  and  salutary  restraint;’  and  *  this  ex- 
‘trerae,’  he  remarks,  ‘  is  particularly  observable  in  the  strict  In- 

*  dependents,  or  Brownists  of  the  present  day.’  At  their  ordi¬ 
nations,  wc  are  told,  *  all  idea  of  otlice-powcr  and  authority  is 

*  usually  protested  against,  very  distinctly,  and  often  with  warmth.’ 
It  might  seem  rather  uiicourteous  to  meet  this  statement  with 

^hil  we  believe  to  he  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  Independents  of 
the  present  day  do  not  spurn  ‘  all  lawful  and  salutary  restraint,’  and 
Jhit,  at  their  ordinations,  ‘  all  idea  of  otlice-power  and  authority’ 
Knot  usually  protested  against.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  iii- 
W,  that  31  r.  Turnhull  means  to  assert  what  liis  expressions 
wtainly  convey,  that,  in  the  ‘  particular  denomination  of  Chris- 
tuns’  which  is  the  subject  of  reference,  there  is  a  total  alisciicc 
discipline,  accompanied  with  the  absolute  denial  of  pastoral 
attributes  in  their  ministers.  1' rom  a  writer  who  thus  directs 
1**8  Censure  against  a  whole  denomination  of  Christians  for  the 
*«pposed  defects  of  their  polity,  the  least  that  we  have  a  right 
t"  expect  is,  that  he  shall  furnish  us  with  an  intelligible  definition 
^fiuthority  as  applied  to  ciders,  and  a  perspicuous  exp^ilion 
*  ofiice-power.’  And  so  much  the  more  reasonable  is  this 
^^pcciatiou,  as  the  Author,  *  after  perusing  what  is  advanced  by 
the  great  l)r.  Owen  on  this  subject,’  declares  that  to  him  the 
idvan^  appear  to  he  ‘  very  confuaedy  andhi$  ^fatementt 
How  then  dm's  Mr.  T'lirnhull  proceeil  wilh 
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*  1.  Elders  have  some  hind  of  authority.  Their  peneric  and  spe¬ 
cific  names  necessarily  imply  it.  The  name  ehler  carries  with  it  tlje 
authority  of  wisdom  and  experience.  The  names  pastor  or  shepherd, 
bishop  or  overseer,  leader  or  captain,  (n‘)oi/Aivo,')  all  import  some  kiod 
and  degree  of  authority. 

‘  Beside,  wc  have  several  places  in  the  New  Testament,  where  ihli 
authority  ii  unequivocally  expressed.  Tlic  elders  of  Ephesus  arc  said 
by  the  Apostle  to  have  been  vuide  overseers  oirr  the  fiock  by  the  Holy 
(ihost.  (Acts  XX.  2fi.)  The  ('orinlhians  are  enjoined  to  submit 
themselves  to  such  as  had  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  (5»a«o»Mn) 
of  the  saints.  (I  Cor.  xvi.  Ifi.)  This  may  relate  to  the  deacon’s  of. 
fice.  The  Hebrews  are  charged  to  obey  and  submit  theinseUei  to 
their  lenders,  ns  being  watchers  over  their  souls,  and  accountable  for 
them.  (Heb.  xiii.  17.)*  pp.  53,  4. 

Now,  what  do  we  learn  from  these  paragraphs  ?  So  far  as  the 
name  “  elder’*  imports  the  authority  of  wisdom  and  experieocc, 
it  denotes  an  authority  which  exists  apart  from  the  others  of  the 
Church.  And  the  |)nssages  <pio(ed,  though  tlu‘y  may  beex- 
]>lnined  as  enjoining  practical  regard  to  the  instructions  of 
Christian  pastors,  and  the  obligations  of  Christian  pastors  tliero« 
selves  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust  us  overseers  of  the  Hock,  sup¬ 
ply  no  elucidation  of  ‘  oflice-power.’  They  define  nothing  is  to 
the  kiiul  or  the  extent  of  it.  Wc  are  not,  therefore,  prepired 
by  any  considerations  which  the  Author  has  as  yet  advanc^,  to 
nHrivc  his  next  proposifion  ;  riz, :  ‘  ‘2.  That  thin  authority 
dm*s  not  How  from  the  Church.  What  is  this  authority  which 
docs  not  How  from  the  Church  }  The  paragrn|dis  of  the  Eswy, 
which  follow  this  proposition,  will  allbrd  the  reader  but  little  iki 
in  ascertaining  this  point.  The  ollice-|>ower  of  e/r/er#,  Mr. T. 
never  explains  ;  but  he  asserts  that  ^  their  authority  Hows  tothen 

*  from  ('hrist,  through  the  medium  of  those  already  in  oHice:’  j 
— a  doctrine  which  we  can  view  in  no  other  light  than  asconfunih 
ing  us  to  all  the  errors  and  delusions  of  the  primary  tenet  of 
lligh-Chiirchism  and  Popery. 

The  jdirase  ‘  olliee-power,’  is  frequently  occurring  in  theoe 
pages  ;  hut  the  Author  seems  to  employ  it  somewhat  in  theraan- 
HIT  of  a  charm,  investing  it  with  an  obscurity  from  wbicli  Iteap- 
)>ears  afraid  that  it  should  escape  ;  and  tlicrcfore  be  prudently^' 
stains  from  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious  ‘  authority*  which 
ho  cliallt»ngcs.  And  y€‘t,  after  all,  we  slirewtlly  suspect  lint 
.Mr.  'r.  tq  communicate  his  opinions  of  the  nature  ami  exteat  of 
the  pastoral  relation  in  an  intelligible  form,  they  would  l»e  fctind 
in  agreement  with  the  judgement  and  practice  of  the  very  pc^* 
sons  whose  sentiments  he  denounces. 

W  e  now  come  to  Mr.  Turnbidrs  third  ^iroposition,  j 

*  this  authority  is  nut  legislative,  hut  ministerial.*  Weconcttf 
witli  him  in  opinion,  that  ‘  were  we  to  <lcrivc  our  ideas  of  t^ 

‘  authority  of  Christ's  ministers  from  Kcclesiastical  History 

‘  general,  we  should  certainly  he  disposed  to  take  the  conxef^ 
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(  of  iWts  proposition  as  the  truth.’  Rut,  restrictiop^  the  relation 
of  Christian  Castors  to  principles  and  acts  which  are  dchuitely 
ministerial,  and  excluding  them  troin  all  procectlin^  which  are 
Ifijislalive,  agreeably  to  Mr.  T.’s  <lescription,  let  us  examine  its 
|)riL‘tical  hearini^s.  The  authority  of  elders,  he  states,  consists, 

‘  First,  In  stating,  explaining,  and  enforcing,  by  argument  and  per¬ 
suasion,  tlie  known  will  of  Christ.  Secondli/,  In  takinj^  the  sense  of 
the  cliurch  on  any  doul)tful  point,  alter  mature  deliberation,  (wherein 
their  opinion  and  advice  have  their  proper  intluence,)  and  acting  as 
tlie  organ  of  the  church,  in  executing  its  decisions.* 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Turnbull’s  explications 
of  his  jiroposition.  And  having  done  him  the  justice  of  extract- 
ini;  tluMu  in  his  own  words,  we  would  ask  him,  whether  he  is 
icquainted  with  any  Independents  of  the  present  day  who  do 
not  go,  in  their  opinions  of  the  otlice  of  Castor,  to  all  the  extent 
of  this  statement  of  its  privileges  and  duties  }  But,  if  the 
Mrictest  Independents  of  the  pn^sent  day  go  thus  far,  if  tliey 
rt'gurd  their  ministers  as  sustaining  a  relation  which  connects 
tberte  oldigations  with  their  otlice,  in  what  manner  arc  we  to 
understand  Mr.  'rurnhnirs  statements,  that,  at  their  ordinations, 

‘  all  idea  of  otlice- power  and  authority  is  protested  against  ?* 
Either  Mr.  T.  is  prepared  to  include  *  strict  Independents* 
among  the  persons  who  correctly  estimate  and  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ^  ministerial  authority,’  as  he  himself  states  its  ubliga- 
lioiis  and  iLs  extent ;  or,  he  has  in  reserve  otlier  measures  and 
procetnlings,  as  being  included  in  his  notions  of  *  oiHce-power.* 
But  let  us  proceed. 

‘  In  the  Jirst  Ciise,  if  a  majority  be  against  the  declared  will  of 
Christ,  after  it  he  made  known  to  tliem,  that  will  give  occasion  fur 
niMatulation  or  reproof,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  will  naturally 
oblige  a  faithful  minister  to  withdraw.  In  the  second  case,  as  it  rcferi 
to  the  subject  of  prudence  and  expediency,  a  minister  mav,  generally, 
hafe  reason  to  suppose,  that,  in  tlie  collective  wisdom  of^  the  churcii, 
there  may  be,  at  least,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  his  own  :  and  unless  he 
he  infallible  in  judgement,  or  imagine  that  his  xvill  is  to  be  the  law, 
*0*1  his  individual  opinion  the  only  measure  of  cither  judgement  or 
conduct,  he  will  lie  disposed  rather  to  yield,  in  a  doubtful  point,  to  the 
lenscof  the  majority, — supposing  it  respectable.  To  yield  in  such  a 
ewe,  will  not  lessen  liis  authority  :  he  is  still  the  organ  of  the  church 
>0  executing  its  decisions,  even  supposing  them  contrary  to  his  own 

pp.  59,  60. 

Ry  a  minister’s  authority  not  being  lessened’  in. the  case  sup¬ 
pl'd,  Mr.  T.  must  mean,  that  the  influence  of  his  instruction 
example  will  not  he  diminished  ;  and  this  we  agree  with 
him  in  deeming  a  probable  case.  But,  after  reading  the  above 
^ragrapb,  oiir  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  be  at  a  still  greater 
than  before,  to  understand  Mr.  TtirnbtiU’s  attributing  to  an 
<?iitirc  denomination  of  Christians,  whose  principles  and  practice 
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ui*(!oril  most  exactly  with  his  own  declared  ojtiniun^,  ‘  the  liccn- 
‘  lions  paroxysm  uhicli  sj)tiriis  all  law  fid  and  salutary  restmini.’ 
t.vKn^  we  will  venturi*  to  sav,  than  his  own  allowance  of  ‘  ofticf* 

*  power,’  he  never  heard  attributed  to  Christian  Pastors  hv 
strict  Independents  at  any  of  their  ordinations.  J/orc  than  tlih, 
he  possibly  may  have  hoard  included  in  their  protests  a^inst 

•  authority;’  and  more  than  this,  \tc  shalllind  in  the  snpiel,  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  Mr.  'I'.’s  demands. 

in  Chap.  V.  on  ‘  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  each  other,’ 
occurs  the  followin**;  passa;;c. 

•  The  ijucstion  is,  Under  what /orm  does  this  union  subsist,  and 
what  are  the  duties  arising  out  of  it. 

‘  In  answer  to  the  first  inipiiry,  we  reply,  There  is  a  local  and 
nci^lihourly  association  of  churclics,  uniting,  hy  coniinon  consent,  for 
the  ends  proposed. 

‘  Tills  appears  clear  tVoni  the  Epistle  to  the  (iaiatians,  wherein  llic 
Apostle  seems  to  incorporate  them  into  a  local  association,  united  liy 
common  interests  and  common  ties,  by  denominating  them  “  the 
churches  of  (iahitia,**  ns  lie  does,  elsewliere,  hy  speaking  of  “  the 
churches  of  Judea.*’  and  “  the  cluirelies  of  Macedonia.*'  The 
brethren  were  addressed  in  this  local  incorporated  character,  and  in 
this  tliev  acted.  Let  ns  view,  for  a  moment,  the  instance  of  llie 
churches  of  (lalatia.  'riiere  had  been  among  them  a  general  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  We  do  nut  know  that  all  the 
churchet>  without  exception  had  been  tainted  with  the  error  :  from  the 
hmguagc  used,  we  should  rather  think  not :  the  apostle  intimates  that 
some  hud  not  fallen  from  the  doctrines  of  grace.  '*  Christ  is  become 
of  no  clfect  unto  you,  xv/iosoevcr  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law.”— 
Yet  tills  admonitory  epistle  was  addressed  to  them  all. 

‘  A  practical  c|)istle  of  this  nature  was  surely  intended  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  up  l)v  some  practical  eft’ects.  A  letter  addressed  to  all,  naturally 
I  cipiircil  an  answer  Jiom  all.  Hut  in  order  to  do  this,  the  local  oiw- 
elution  must  come  into  exercise, — the  churelies  of  Cjalatia  mutt 
somehow  meet  together,  and  arrange  the  contents  of  their  answer;— 
they  muit  come  to  sonic  united  determination,  os  to  what  ikcy 
believed,  and  what  they  would  do.  One  thing  they  were  to  lio  was 
to  **  cut  ofl'  those  who  troubled  iliein.”  Wlien  they  bad  doue  ao» 
they  would  iniorin  llie  .\postlc  that  liis  intimation  and  advice  bad  been 
eomplii  d  witb.  To  do  so  in  a  common  letter,  was  to  do  a  comiiwu 
.net.  It  urn  the  act  of  the  ASSOCIATED  CDURCHES  OF  GA- 
LATIA.»  pp.  70,71.* 

'i'his  passage  with  its  musts  and  its  rvouldsy  is  really  a  curious 
^pci.’iuicn  M  liypothetieal  logic.  ^Vc  could  ulinost  imagiAc 
the  .\uthor  hail  been  ruuiiiiagiiig  among  some  unknown  jiarccl 
of  (Ireek  maiuiseripts,  in  which  he  had  discovered  the  various 
I  callings,  “  to  the  united  churches  of  Galatia,”  or,  “  the  as.H0- 
“  ciated  churches  lor  to  us  there  seems  to  be  nothing  about 
a*'Sin  ialed  ehiirehes  in  the  Epistle,  and  wc  have  taken  the  i>rc- 
eantioii  ol  looking  into  ( ■rie.*ihac!i  to  secure  us  from  error  in  tlia 
I  a>i'.  W  c  should  suppose  that  the  Apusllc  had  reference  fo 
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j  iiulivuluals  cliurdics,  in  the  expre^Muns,  Christ  is 

become  ol*  no  eOect  unto  you,  whoitoecerj  wio.w.**  And  cor- 
tiiiily,  the  (ialatians  received  no  instructions  from  the  Apostle  to 
cut  otf  any  mcinbers  of  their  churches.  Nor  have  we  been  able 
to  liiscover  any  thing  in  the  Epistle,  that  would  require  llie 
churches  of  Galatia,  ‘  somehow,*  or  any-how,  to  meet  together. 
Of  31r.  'riirnbull’s  propensity  to  hypothesis  and  reverie,  wc 
must  now  give  another  specimen. 

*  Wc  find,  also,  in  the  business  of  making  a  collection  for  the  poor 
saints  in  Judea,  that  the  Apostle  gave  **  order  to  the  churches  of 
(ialatia’*  for  everv  one.  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  lay  by  him 
in  store ;  that  tvlien  the  Apostle  came,  “  there  might  be  no  gather¬ 
ings.’**  Now,  unless  there  had  been  a  common  treasurer,  appointed 
by  the  churches,  there  must  have  been  very  extensive  gatherings  in 
the  province  of  Galatia,  and  the  Apostle  would  have  been  much  de¬ 
tained  on  his  journey.  The  pecuniary  affairs  relative  to  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  churches,  were,  therefore,  transacted  in  an  associated 
capacity.*  pp.  71,72. 

‘  When  the  Apostle  came’ — where  ?  To  Corinth ;  as  we  read 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 3,  The  Journey  to  Galatia  is  a  mere  figment  of 
Mr.  Turnbulfs  imagination. 

*  The  meeting  in  Jerusalem,’  Acts  xv.,  is  (he  next  example 
whidi  our  Author  brings  forward  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
that*  there  is  a  local  and  neighbourly  attKociaiion  of  churches, 
‘  uniting  by  common  consent  for  the  ends  proposed.’  VVe  have 
looked  very  carefully  into  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  but 
can  find  no  mention  whatever  of  a  *  local  association  of 
'  cliiirclies.’  Not  a  word  is  there  of  any  meeting  at  Antioch,  or 
io  Cilicia,  to  which  the  neighbouring  churches  sent  representa¬ 
tives.  Not  a  syllable  is  there  in  the  entire  chapter,  of  an  us¬ 
ably  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  ministers  and  deputies  from 
tile  churches  of  Judea.  It  might  seem  a  strange  kind  of  locality 
tbit  could  unite  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  in  neighbourly  common 
coanciis.  The  Christian  society  at  Antioch  was  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  “  certain  men  who  came  down  from  Judea,”  and  who 
maintained  the  necessity  of  binding  all  Christian  converts  to  the 
observance  of  the  Lcvitical  law.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Cliristiuns  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  some  of  their  members  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  judgement  of  the  Apostles  and  elders.  And 
this  they  naturally  and  reasonably  did,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Apostles  were  the  primary  ministers  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
■nd  the  direct  expositors  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  obli^t- 
tioDs;  and,  secondly,  because  the  agitators  of  the  Antiochian 
church  who  came  down  from  Judea,  represented  themselves  as 
stnclioned  by  the  Apostles  in  the  tenets  which  they  inculcated  as 
of  indispensable  necessity.  These  circumstances  fully  explain 

•  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 
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the  occasion  anil  nature  of  tlje  ‘  raeetiii"  in  Jenisalem.’  No. 
thin;^  could  be  more  proper  under  the  cireuinstances  in  viltieh  it 
was  J^iven,  than  that  the  judi^eineiit  of  the  Apostles  ami  elders 
should  be  addressed,  not  only  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  lit 
also  to  those  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  who  were  exposed  to  the  sane 
dangers  as  the  Antiochian  hretiircn.  Mr.  Turnbull  proceeds: 

‘  That  the  messengers  did  not  merely'  represent  the  single  church 
at  Antioch,  seems  clear,  from  the  answer  returned;  viz,  “To the 
brethren  which  arc  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 
Cilicia  :**  and  to  them  the  Apostle  went  w  ith  the  answer.  See  Acu 

XV.  41.’ 

Now,  to  us  it  ‘seems  clear,’  that  the  Apostle  did  not  go  to 
these  brethren  with  the  answer.  If  the  churches  in  Syria  mil 
Cilicia  had  sent  messengers  to  tlie  meeting  at  .lerusalem,  those 
messengers  would  have  been  the  proper  persons  to  convey  the 
supposed  answer.  Hut  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  answer 
was  sent  direct  to  Antioch  hy  Judas  and  Silas,  and  was  by 
them  delivered  to  the  Christian  society  in  that  city  ;  while  the 
whole  narrative  (Acts  xv.  Sti — 41.)  proves,  tliat  the  travels  of 
the  Apostle  hud  other  ol)jccts  cuimected  with  them  Ilian  the 
delivery  of  the  answer,  of  which  there  is  not  a  word  in  Uie 
whole  of  the  verses.  We  forliear  to  notice  several  equally 
strange  specimens  of  rash  and  erroneous  exposition.  Hut  the 
following  remarks  are,  from  their  hearing  on  the  autliority  of 
the  New  Testament,  too  exeeptioiiahle  to  he  passed  over. 

‘  The  letter,*  says  Mr.  T.,  *  does  not  claim  the  particular  autliority 
of  the  Holy  (ihost,  for  the  decision  respecting  circumcision;  but 
rather  contents  itself  with  denying  the  authority  of  those  j>ersoDS  who 
had  gone  to  Antioch,  “  subverting  the  souls  of  tlie  disciples.”  ’  p-78. 

T'his  is  really  a  very  surprising  statement.  What  the  letter 
does  claim,  is  manifest ;  “  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
“  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  hiirdcn  than  these 
“  nccensary  things  ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  otfered  to  idols 
“  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  lorn’ica- 
“  tion.”  'The  letter,  so  far  from  C'ontenting  itself  with  ilenyiMt 
the  authority  of  the  persons  who  were  annoying  the  bretliren  at 
Antioch,  does  very  distinctly  claim  the  particular  authority  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  decision  respecting  circtiincision ;  was- 
much  as  circumcision  is  excluded  from  the  “  necessary  thing* 
which  it  seemed  “  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit”  to  lay  upon  the 
(lentilc  converts. 

It  is  most  unplcasing  to  us  to  have  the  irksome  and  ungn* 
cious  task  of  exposing  the  hluiulers  and  false  reasoning*  of  • 
man  of  Mr.  Turnbnirs  character,  and  wo  should  gladly  tenoi* 
nate  here  our  strictures.  Hut  the  principal  object  of  his  Essay  ■ 
still  behind  :  it  is  to  advocate  a  ‘  local  association  of  churchy 
to  which  shall  attach  ‘  a  certain  kind  of  authority ,  of  which 
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iulhority,  an  attempt  at  the  definition  is  made  in  the  following 

ptrtjjraphs. 

« Tliere  arc/  says  Mr.  T.,  ‘  cases  both  of  appeal  and  inquiry  among 
diurchcs,  which  loudly  call  for  the  interference  of  those  who  may  be 
1)^  qualified  to  judge  between  the  parties,  and  who  will  feel  a  brotherly 
interest  in  their  uti'airs/  ••••‘An  appeal  or  inquiry  must,  of  course,  carry 
ith  it  some  kind  of  authority  in  the  parties  appealed  to  or  making  the 
iQqulry*’^  •  •  •  *  But,  alter  all,  the  strict  Independent  will  iioiist  upon 
it  that  not  even  such  an  authority,  good  os  it  may  in  itself  be,  has  any 
right  to  interfere  in  any  case  of  church  discipline.  Then  it  follows, 
of course,  thatno  case  will  ever  occur  in  a  particular  church,  wherein 
disputes  cannot  be  settled  within  itself; — none,  wherein  false  teachers 
and  bad  men  are  suffered  to  flourish  without  rebuke,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  religion,  the  corruption  of  the  Hock  of  Christ,  and  the  sore 
grief' of  pious  men.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Many  such  cases,  alas, 
do  continually  arise  ;  and  the  more,  we  presume,  for  the  want  of  some 
power  of  appeal  or  inquiry.’ 

‘  Tiie  objects  demanding  the  attention  of  tlie  associated  churches 
would  naturally  he  the  following.  1.  The  purity  of  the  churches  in 
fa’ah,  order,  and  morality.  2.  The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches  in  communion.  3.  The  purity  and  competency  of  the  mi- 
Dnterial  character.  1.  A  provision  for  the  succession  of  the  ministry. 
5.  The  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  with  their  widows  and 
children.  (5.  The  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  their  own  vicinity.  Cum  multis  aliis.’  pp.  98, 99,  104. 

This,  then,  is  the  quornum  iendant  of  the  Autlior*a  specula* 
lions ;  to  erect  Courts  ecclesiastical  of  appeal  and  inquiry.  For 
Jut'll  is  (he  true  character  of  the  scheme.  It  is  a  project  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  control,  directly  interfering  with  and  superseding 
the  rights  of  individual  societies.  Christian  Ministers  are  to 
hecome  judges  of  their  brethren, — are  to  assume  the  office  of 
regulating  llie  proceedings  of  churches  to  wrhicli  they  stand  not 
in  the  relation  of  pastors.  With  such  functions  assigned  to 
them,  their  oflicc  cannot  be  *  ministerial  /  it  becomes  at  once 
*  legislative/  and  the  *  local  union  of  churches/  is  assimilated 
to  the  Synods  and  the  Councils  which  have  ruled  in  other  times 
to  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  churches  and  the  liberties  of 
Christian  men.  That  the  present  project  is  nothing  better  than 
an  attempt  to  revive  this  kind  of  assetnhly,  is  evident  from  the 
Author’s  owrn  statement  of  the  evils  which  it  is  sought  to  re¬ 
move.  Tlie  last  two  objects  are  already  provided  for  by  exist¬ 
ing  institutions.  County  associations  not  having  ^  a  certain  kind 
‘  of  authority,*  not  having  power  to  try  ‘  the  coro})etency  of  the 
ministerial  character/  not  bein^  invested  with  a  synodical 
majesty  that  shall  make  ^  bad  ministers  and  bad  members  trem* 
I  A/e,’  already  exist  among  the  strict  Independents.  Wliat  Mr. 
furnbull  wishes  for,  is  something  that  does  not  exist,  except 
in  the  crude  form  of  an  abortive  speculation.  He  is  pleased  to 
the  sort  of  combination  be  advocates,  *  coDgregatioualism  / 
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itiul  hc!  cites  the  remarks  of  ‘  an  estimable  friend,  the  Rev.  l)f, 

‘  Wardlaw,’  on  congregational  union,  as  conveying  bis  own 
si'iuiinents  most  forcibly.  As  Mr.  Turnbull  is,  we  are  {mt. 
Miaded,  incapable  of  clisins^cnuousness,  ue  must  remind  liim, 
tliat  the  cont^rcv^ationnl  union  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  pU»ads  for, 
has,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  not  the  remotest  connexion  wUk 

*  tforernou  nt  or  discipliney'  and  that  he  cannot,  therefore,  be 
allowed,  in  such  a  connexion,  the  beneiit  of  the  name  of  hh 
‘  estimable  frieiul.’  Dnr  readers  will  appreciate  Mr.  Tiirnbuirs 
rashness  when  they  recollect,  that  we  have  already  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  cite  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  words  in  deprecation  of  any  |)ro* 
jecl  that  should  mix  up  ;i;overnment  ')r  discipline  with  cun^niga- 
tionul  unions  :  ^  Were  the  sliyhlcst  approach  to  be  made  to 

*  any  thin:;  of  (his  kind,  all  consistent  Independents  would c'on- 

*  bine  to  put  it  down.'  Mr.  Tnrnbnirs  scheme  is  nut,  he  saya, 

*  a  novelty  altogether  dubious  and  untried.'  This  is  true.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  plan  in  substance  as  one  which  was  put 
forth  two  or  three  years  a^o,  in  the  modest  shape  of  a  pronpec- 
tnsy  and  which  we  received  the  (hanks  of  many  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Con^re*;ational  body  for  exposins^in  its  truecoluun.* 
Nothin:;  hut  the  sanction  of  two  or  three  respectable  naiuet, 
(thoughtlessly  conceded,  wc  have  no  doidtt,  to  (he  measure,)  pro¬ 
tected  the  abettors  of  that  ill  advised  design  from  more  marked 
condemnation.  Having  heard  no  more  of  it,  wc  had  hoped  ibat 
it  had  tlied  a  natural  death,  little  imagining  that  wc  were  doomed 
to  encounter  the  identical  project,  two  years  after,  revised  and 
enlarged,  in  the  shape  of  a  Treatise  on  Church  Government, 
by  the  classical  I'ntor  of  NVymondley  Academy.  That  Mr. 
Turnbull  should  not  have  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
the  first  projectors  of  this  species  of  Association,  is  hardly 
doing  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  them.  It  is  as  well  to  be 
backetl  with  authorities;  ami  as  Ignatius  and  Dr.  Wardlaw 
fail  him,  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  pro>ided 
himself  a  retreat  under  shelter. of  the  reverend  brethren  al¬ 
luded  to. 

A  writer  who  can  cite  “  the  Epistle  to  Heron”  as  a  genuine 
document,  cannot  he  very  profoundly  read  in  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory  ;  on  (his  account,  though  wc  can  hardly  forbear  a  smile  »l 
his  simplicity,  we  the  less  wonder  at  his  confidently  assuming, 
(hat,  ‘  Any  arbitrary  proceeding,  tending  to  an  invasion  of 

*  Christian  liberty,  would  draw  forth  some  remonstrance,  some 

*  prott'si,  some  resistance,  w  hich  would  serve  to  check  the  usur- 
‘  pation.'  It  is,  however,  absurd  to  speak  in  these  times,  of*  th« 

*  Congregationalist'  as  lu-ing  prepared  to  *  protest'  against  the 
proceedings  of  an  assemhly  attempting  to  *  impose  laws  by  pen^l 
‘  sanctions.'  IVnal  Sanctions  are  remote  enough  from  the 
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nifiins  of  oppression  whicli  local  Dissenting  associations  could 
hf  at  pre*senl  [lermitted  to  employ.  There  are,  howefer,  other 
injuries  which  they  inii^ht  inllict,  und  other  mischievous  courses 
sliieli  (liey  ini^ht  pursue ;  and  against  these,  \vc  can  have  no 
«eeuritv,  Iml  in  the  most  entire  exclusion  from  all  associated  re- 
lirjious  bodies,  of  objects  which  involve  an  interference  with 
ilie  concerns  of  particular  Christian  Churches.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  Author  disclaims  such  an  interference  :  the  whole 
(losi;;n  is  impracticable  apart  from  the  invasion  of  the  privi* 
lejjos  and  rights  of  particular  societies.  It  is  very  possible  to 
form  associations  of  cluirehes  |H?rfectly  free  iiom  an  obnoxious 
character ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
diould  be  constituted  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  exclude  all  priii* 
ciplcs  of  ‘government  und  control.  The  moment  (hat  the  li- 
luilsare  overstepped  which  separate  particular  rights  from  public 
inicrests, — so  soon  as  the  principle  of  ‘  ajipeal  and  inquiry*  is 
made  essential  to  their  constitution,  they  hccome  objects  of 
ucll-foiinded  jealousy  and  ilistriist ;  and  every  consistent  con- 
{jrc^ationalist,  every  one  who  would  discharj^e  his  tlnty  to  the 
Christian  (*hnrch,  the  interests  of  which  are  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  (he  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  is  called  upon  to  do 
his  utmost  to  ])tit  tluMii  down. 

*  A  conviction,*  it  seems,  ‘  has  settled  on  the  minds  of 
‘  many,  that  IMinistcrs  and  Churches  are  too  insulated;  and 
*  aiihuut  any  definite  ideas  of  the  alteration  wanted,  to  meet 
‘  the  evils  actually  existinjj,  they  complain,  and  ffo  on  without 
‘  comini;  to  any  ilecision.*  \V  hat  those  actually  existing  evils  are, 
the  Aullmr  of  this  Kssay  docs  not  inform  us;  he  has  neither  enu¬ 
merated  nor  described  tbcin ;  und  this  omission  wc  cannot  but 
consider  as  an  essential  ilefect  in  his  work.  It  would,  however, 
look  as  if  the  actually  cxislini^  evils,  he  they  what  they  may, 
"ere  opj)osed  to  the  purity,  the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
niiirch  of  Christ,  since  these  ore  what  his  system  of  local  as¬ 
sociation  is  professedly  adapted  to  promote  and  to  secure.  Hut 
if  these  blessings  of  purity  and  peace  are  to  be  viewed  as  rc- 
Miltini;  from  ‘  local  unions  of  Clinrchcs*  legislating  in  ‘  eases 
‘  of  appeal  and  inquiry,’  we  must  be  stranj;cly  mistaken  in  the 
coiirliisions  to  which  the  perusal  of  ecclesiastical  history  has 
coiuiucted  us.  The  temper  which  such  unions  have  uniformly 
chcrhlieil  and  matured,  is  there  exhibited  as  widely  dilTerent  from 
die  wisdom  which  is  “  identic  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of 
“  mercy  and  "ood  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
“  crisy.” — Hut  are  there  no  other  means  of  promoting;  the  pu- 
the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  Christian  churches? 
but  (heir  pastors  take  heed  to  their  doctrine  and  to  them- 
;  let  them  cultivate  humbleness  of  mind,  and  keep  tbem- 
'clvcs  unspotted  from  tlic  world  ;  Ic^  them  warn  every  man,  and 
^cach  every  ir.an  in  all  wisdom,  and  be  examples  to  the  ilock  ; — 
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let  the  deacons  of  Clirislian  churches  discharp^c  the  ofhee  of  i 
deacon  well,  hy  interestini^  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  so¬ 
cieties  to  which  they  h(*loni^,  and  hy  their  devout  and  ictirf 
conduct;  let  the  mcniliers  of  Christian  churches  “  provoke 
‘‘  one  another  to  love  and  to  irood  works  and  let  Chrisiitn 
churches  hecome  more  active  and  more  social  in  their  character* 
let  neifjhhintrlff  ufiion  hej^in  at  home  amon^  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  same  town  or  district: — these  are  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion  which,  as  they  are  the  most 
scriptural  as  well  as  the  most  intelli^ihle,  will  also  prove  the 
most  safe  and  the  most  elVective.  Protestant  Dissenters,  above 
all  other  men,  should  refrain  from  tampering  with  ecclesiastical 
lecfislation. 

Art.  Ill*  Ten  Years*  Exile  ;  or  iMemoirs  of  that  interesting  Period  of 
tlie  Life  of  the  Baroness  do  Stael  Holstein,  written  by  Herself, 
during  the  Years  1810,  ISll,  1812,  and  1818,  and  now  first  pub- 
lislied  from  the  original  Manuscript,  by  her  8on.  'rranslated  Uora 
the  French.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  i3f).  Price  Pis.  London.  1821. 

*1  F  this  |)ortion  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Mile,  ile  Stael  will 
not  add  any  thing  to  her  reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer,  if, 
too,  it  has  lost  mucli  of  its  interest  by  being  well  nigboutof 
date,  it  is  hy  far  too  replete  with  cleverness,  and,  as  a  biogra¬ 
phical  document,  is  too  valuable  to  have  been  with  proprh'ty 
suppressed.  And  this  In'ing  the  case,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  now  first  given  to  the  public,  ouglit  to  exempt  it  from 
censorious  criticism.  It  was  hegiiii  prior  to  her  “ConsiiltTa- 
tions  on  the  F roncli  Hevolutioii,*’  and  several  passages  wbicb 
originally  belonged  to  the  first  part,  were  subsequently  incor|H>raled 
with  her  great  work.  The  narrative  commences  in  1800,  two 
years  previous  to  her  first  exile,  and  stops  at  1804.  It  recoin- 
iiicnces  in  1810,  and  breaks  oil' abruptly  at  her  ai  rival  in  Swedei 
ill  the  autumn  of  1812.  An  interval  of  six  years  reinaiiieil  to  be 
supplied,  as  well  as  the  sequel. 

The  subject  of  the  first  part  is,  Ilonaparto  and  /.  The 
First  Consul  is  here  spoken  of  with  a  bitterness,  a  leininine 
auger,  which  betrays  feelings  still  w  rithing  under  a  sense  of  in¬ 
jury.  T  he  apology  olVered  hy  the  Editor  is,  that,  at  thejieriod 
of  its  composition,  *  the  Imperial  power  was  at  its  height.'  In 
her  “  Considerations,”  ]Mde.  dc  Stael  speaks  of  him  without 
passion,  and  she  deserves  high  praise  for  having  risen  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  ^hc  iidluence  of  personal  resentment,  as  to  be  able  to 
fiiruish  the  most  impartial,  ns  well  as  the  most  masterly  ^ 
liiieation  of  his  character  which  has  ap|>eared.*  To  tlic  future 
biographer  of  Bonaparte,  the  additional  illustrations  contained 
in  the  present  work,  will,  however,  he  of  some  value.  It  is  true, 

•  8ec  Eclectio  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  xi.  p.4^1. 
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that  d*e  character  of  Bonaparte  never  liad  any  oilier  interest 
thia  it  dcrivcMl  from  his  power,  beinv^  destitute  of  all  tliose  in- 
Date  qualities  whicli  ins)>ire  either  sympathy  or  admiration  ;  and 
when  the  illusions  which  military  talent  and  sticcesstid  daring 
threw  around  it  were  dispelled,  and  the  Ktnperor  was  stripped 
(a  the  man,  the  remark,  that  ‘  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  dc 
‘chanihre,’  was,  in  referenci*  to  him,  amply  verified.  A  monarch 
on  the  stui^e,  he  was  hut  an  actor  in  the  ^reen  room.  And  now 
that  his  empire  over  the  minds  of  men  has  faded  away,  one 
listens  with  comparatively  little  interest  to  the  details  which 
shew  how  small  a  portion  of  real  greatness  entered  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  sulijup^ator  of  Europe.  ‘  But,  to  be  sure,  Eu- 

*  rope,’  says  Mde.  dc  Stael,  ‘  is  but  a  word  of  threat  sound.  In 

*  what  did  it  then  consist  ?  In  a  few  ministers,  not  one  of 

*  whom  had  as  much  miderstandiii!^  as  many  men  taken  at 

*  hap-liazard  from  the  nation  which  they  i^overned.*  There 
was  a  lime,  when  few  besides  herself  had  made  the  discovery 
of  Bonaparte’s  real  character,  or  had  the  courage  to  brave  his 
enmity. 

Some  egotism  is  surely  jiardonable  in  a  writer— a  female  and 
i  Frenchwoman, — whose  not  jiraising  the  sovereign  of  France 
was  n^sented  as  a  political  crime,  and  who  found  herself  almost 
alone,  amid  a  prostrate  nation,  erect,  undazzled,  and  un¬ 
daunted  before  the  upstart  tiKur|>er.  It  could  not  be  vanity 
which  prompted  or  sustained  her  indignant  optiosition  to  his  first 
acts  of  oppression  ;  for  vanity  is  a  motive  inane<|uatc  to  produce 
a  persevering  elfort,  and  in  the  society  of  Paris  and  the  favour 
of  Bonaparte,  there  was  oOered  every  thing  which  could  con¬ 
ciliate  or  bribe  the  most  insatiable  vanity.  To  a  woman  whose 
wlioie  hap|)iness  consisted  in  conversation,  an  ignominious 
banishment  from  Paris  was  a  punishment  which  carried  with  it 
terrors  sufiicient  to  shake  the  lirmness  of  any  ordinary  mind. 
An  Englishman  may  smile  at  the  seemingly  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  !Mde.  dc  Statd  dwells  on  her  cruel  persecution. 
But  Bonaparte  knew  that,  when  he  inllicted  exile  and  seclusion 
upon  the  woman  whom  it  jiicpied  him  not  to  have  been  able  to 
subdue,  he  was  siihjccting  her  to  the  severest  punishment. 
To  a  Parisian,  Paris  is  his  country. 

*  1  was  born  there,*  says  Mde.  de  Stael,  ‘  there  I  passed  my  infancy 
wid  early  youth,  and  there  only  could  I  meet  the  generation  which 
bad  known  my  fiither  and  the  friends  who  had  passed  with  us  through 
die  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  This  love  of  country,  which  hat  in¬ 
fluenced  the  most  strongly  constituted  minds,  lays  still  stronger  hold  of 
u*  when  it  unites  the  enjoyments  of  intellect  with  the  affections  of  the 
heart  and  the  habits  of  the  imagination.  French  conversation  exist! 
no  where  but  in  Paris,  and  conversation  has  been,  from  my  infancy, 
K*‘cate>t  pleasure.  I  experienced  such  grief  at  tlie  apprehension 
being  deprived  of  this  residence,  that  my  reason  could  not  support 
itaclf  against  it.  I  was  then  in  the  full  vivacity  of  life,  and  it  is  pre- 
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ciscly  the  want  of  animated  enjoyment  which  lends  most  frequently  to 
despair,  a*  it  renders  that  resignation  very  difficult,  without  which  wf 
cannot  support  the  vicissitudes  of  life.*  *  Some  ^sons  may  perliapi 
be  surprised  ut  my  comparing  exile  to  death  ;  out  there  have  bten 
great  luen^  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  have  sunk  andsr 
this  punishment.  We  meet  wiili  more  persons  brave  iigaiaat  the  sci^. 
fold,  than  against  the  loss  of  country.  In  ail  codes  of  law,  perpeusi 
banishment  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  punishroents ;  and  the 
caprice  of  one  man  indicts  in  France,  as  an  amusement,  what  con- 
•cientlous  judges  condemn  criminals  to  with  regret.* 

The  act  of  mean  and  cowanlly  despolUin  by  which  Mda. 
de  Slatil  was  consigned  to  baiiisliiucut  for  not  *  loving*  thr. 
First  Consul,  appears  scarcely  worth  notice  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  Uie  deeds  of  atrocity  by  which  it  was  s{>eedilv 
followed — the  seizure  of  Sir  (leorge  Rumbold,  and  the  ssshh- 
aination  of  the  Duke  d’Knghien.  They  were,  liowevcr,  actiotiH 
of  precisely  the  same  kind, — unprinciplcfl  aggressions  of  ar- 
bitrury  power,  ditVering  only  in  the  degree  of.  atrocity  or  of 
ineanuoss  by  which  they  were  characterized.  We  have  licunl 
it  said,  that  if,  in  the  ticklish  crisis  of  a  new  dynasty,  tliis  lividf 
Freiicli woman  wras  loquacious  and  husy,  it  was  no  more  than 
she  could  expect,  to  be  sent  ofl*.  And  so,  for  even  slighter  aud 
more  imaginary  ofl'eiices,  the  mure  etfecUial  stop- mouth  of  tlie 
bow-string  might  be  no  more  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  Turkish 
capital  would  have  reason  to  expect,  should  he  have  the  misfor- 
tune  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  sublimest  of  luonarcbs.  Thera 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  IVLde.  do  Stael  ever  meddled  wiili  po¬ 
litical  alTairs,  or  was  guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  love  of  lilierty.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Necker,  and  slw 
hated  Bonaparte ;  that  is,  she  hated  oppression.  Rut  thi* 
hatred  never  broke  out  into  overt  acts.  .  In  her  wiitings  she 
never  named  him  ;  but  this  was  enough  to  xiraw  down  Ujioa 
her  his  vindictive  displeasure.  *  She  inilates  people  with  lU" 

^  lions  that  do  not  suit  me.* — was  the  very  language  of  kvf 
indictment.  Bonaparte  petulantly  remarked,  that  if  she  did 
not  talk  of  politics,  |>eople  always  came  away  from  her  lioase 
less  attached  to  him  than  they  entered  it.  This  was  the  huH 
guage  of  |)ersonal  jealousy,  lie  was  jealous  of  her  intiiuicy 
with  Bernadotte,  jealous  of  her  conversation  partioii,  jealooi  if 
her  reputation. 

•  What  provoked  the  First  Consul  still  more  than  the  opinions  which 
ho  attributed  to  me,  was  the  number  of  strangers  who  came  toVWl 
me.  The  Pnnee  of  Orange,  son  of  the  Stadtlioidcr,  did  me  the  honour 
to  dine  with  me,  for  whicli  he  was  reproached  by  Bonaparte*  The 
existence  of  n  woman  w  ho  was  visited  on  account  ol'her  lUerary  reptt* 
tation,  was  but  a  trifle ;  but  tliat  trifle  was  wholly  iodependent  of  hiat, 
and  was  sufficient  to  make  him  resolve  to  crush  me«*  '  ^  ^ 

She  appears  to  have  been  indehtetl  for  the  more  rigid  exerutiou 
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of  tlio  sentence  of  banislimciit  to  female  rivalry,  yet,  site  had 
i^fed  only  intimations  tliat  lier  return  to  Paris  would  be  untie* 
ceptable,  but  hud  been  laid  under  no  positive  prohibition;  and  Aat* 
lertn^berself  that  Consul  Bonaparte  was  too  completely  absorbed* 
ia  bis  projecteil  English  ex)>ediik>n  to  trouble  himself  about  her/ 
ibe  hid  taken  up  her  residence  at  a  little  country  seat  ten  leagues 
distant  from  the  inetro|>olis. 

Mn  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  1  bad  peaceably  rc8ide<l  for  a 
noDthi  when  a  female  of  that  description  which  is  too  numerous^  en- 
detvouring  to  make  lierself  of  consequence  at  the  expense  of  another 
fmiie  more  distinguished  than  herself,  went  and  tord  the  First  Con- 
ml,  that  the  roads  were  covered  with  people  going  to  risit  me.* 
Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  false.  Bonaparte ''Iminedtately 
leiieil  the  pretext  that  was  given  him  to  banish  me,  and  1  was  ap¬ 
prised  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  a  gendarme  would  be  with  roe  ia  a 
tew  days  with  an  order  for  me  to  depart.’  , 

Joseph  and  Lucicn,  with  whom  she  had  been  on  intimatn 
terms,  i^enerously  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  save  her,  and 
Geiiernl  Junot  interceded  for  her,  she  says,  with  some  warmth  ; 
b«t  ill  vain.  At  the  invitation  of  the  lady  of  Joseph  Buna^ 
ptrtr,  she  passerl  three  days  at  their  beautiful  seat  at  Mor« 
funtaine  previously  to  her  departure.  Nothing  is  fdainefi  than 
iliat  her  peace  might  have  been  made  with  Napoleon,  at  this 
period,  by  submission.  She  was  sufficiently  inthuhlated  fd 
have  been  willing  to  be  silent,  but  she  could  not  pfureliase 
the  favour  of  her  enemy  by  becoming  his  |>anegyriHt  itmI  Iim 
twi,  nor  renounce  those  sentiments  of  liberty  which  had  hcefi 
transmitted  to  her  as  an  inheritance,  to  join  the  servile  herd 
wbo  were  falling  prostrate  before  the  enslaver  of  their  •cotuitry. 
The  example  and  authority  of  her  father  powerfully  contributcsli 
no  doubt,  to  keep  alive  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedofii, 
aad  to  confirm  her  in  what  Bonaparte  must  have  considered  ns 
incorrigible  obstinacy.  Without  some  such  auxiliary  motive, 
bar  fortitude,  it  is  probable,  miglit  have  given  way.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  supposition  detracts  any  thing  from  her 
nrrit,  or  that  her  adherence  to  those  opinions  fur  which  she 
paid  so  dearly,  was  either  less  rational,  less  noble,  or  less  vir*- 
tuous,  because  it  had  its  source  in  her  educational  principles, 
tad  derived  its  strength  froth  her  passionate  attachment  to  her 
fttber.  What  she  had  embraced  .were  nut  mere  abstractions 
caught  from  a  coterie  of  philosoplkers;  or  vague  EntfUMk  notions 
adopted  in  the  spirit  of  a  party,  but  liberal  and  elevatcil  senti* 
Bents,  such  as  she  had  seen  imbodied  in  the  parent  whom  site 
worshipped.  Her  taste,  her  feelings,  her  imagination  had  all 
consjMred  with  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  pride  of  character,  In 
placing  her  in  utter  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  F rench  despot. 

*  \\  by  does  nut  Mde.  de  Stadl,*  he  exclaimed,  *  attach  herself  to 

*  my  government }  What  is  it  that  she  wishes  It  is  not 
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*  wliat  1  washer  reply  to  J  oseph  Bonaparte,  *  but  what  1  thmk^ 

*  that  is  in  question/  In  fact,  in  her,  Bonaparte  beheld,  not  merely 
eloquent  advocate,  but,  in  a  sense,  the  representative  of  sentimeati 

*  which  did  not  suit  him/  Virtue,  mental  dii^nily,  patriotism,  re< 
llgion,  were,  in  his  eyes,  *  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent' 

Contrast^  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  literati  of  Francr, 
(and  it  is  with  them  that  she  ou^ht  to  be  compared,)  the  con’ 
duct  of  Mde.  de  8tael  exliibits  a  courage,  a  genuine  inagiia- 
nimity,  and  an  integrity  of  principle  which  entitle  her  to  the 
moat  honourable  distinction.  With  all  its  weaknesses  and  ex* 
travagances,  hers  was  a  character  far  more  elevated  than  that 
of  the  tyrant  or  any  one  of  his  satellites ;  and  to  the  mind  wearied 
and  disgusted  with  the  survey  of  the  universal  servility  and  pro* 
fligacy  of  the  period,  the  brilliant  and  instructive  exception  of 
this  high-minded  woman,  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  and  the 
hatred  of  oppression  triumphed  over  every  selfish  consideration, 
presents  a  most  refreshing  relief.  The  cause  to  which  abc 
sacriheed  herself,  was  the  cause,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  mankind; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  her  genius  and 
character  considerably  aided  that  cause  by  keeping  alive  and 
extensively  diffusing  the  sentiment  of  liberty. 

But  it  is  said.  We  have  had  enough  of  Mde.  de  Stael. 
There  are  those  who  have  never  forgiven  her  the  high  praiae 
she  received  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  panegyrics 
of  certain  illustrious  members  of  Opposition,  while  others  still  re¬ 
sent  her  too  faithful  but  somewhat  satirical  description  of  Eng¬ 
lish  drinking  bouts  and  dumb  conversation  parties.  A  more 
well  founded  dissatisfaction  with  her  character  as  a  wo¬ 
man  and  an  author,  rests  on  the  tendency  of  some  of  her 
writings,  especially  her  early  works.  Of  Mde.  de  Stael,  as  a 
novelist,  as  a  lecturer  on  morals  and  religion,  in  short,  as  a  writer, 
we  may  admit  that  the  public  have  had  enough.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  expressed  our  reppret  at  the  indiscreet  enthusiasm  of  ber 
biographer,  Mde.  de  Saussure,  whose  unmeasured  ond  indb- 
criminate  eulogy  of  her  distinguished  relative  has  provoked  at¬ 
tempts  of  an  invidious  description,  thus  counteracting  its  owa 
desip^.  There  exists,  we  think,  an  unworthy  disposition  to  de¬ 
preciate  Mde.  de  Stael, — to  make  her  foibles,  and  even  her 
person,  the  subject  of  ridicule,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  morality.  Her  literary  blunders,  which  art 
truly  French,  (What  French  writer  does  not  blunder, 
cially  when  treating  of  foreign  literature  ?)  her  sentimental  e®* 
tbusiasm,  and  her  egotism,  aflbrd  a  ready  subject  for  ill-naturtd 
ridicule.  But  tliose  points  in  her  character  to  which  we  hart 
adverted,  ought  to  protect  her  from  this  unmanly  mode  of  post¬ 
humous  attack  ;  nor  ought  such  a  woman  to  cease  to  intcre^  tit, 
because  Bonaparte  is  dead. 
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•  Tlic  whole  ol’  the  first  part  of  tlio  present  Journal, — all,  at 
lei^f,  that  is  of  value,  ini^ht  have  been  wirti  advantii^  tncor* 
poraleil  witli  her  "rent  work,  or  added  to  it  in  the  sha|>c  of 
DoU's  or  an  appendix.  Had  the  Author  lived  to  publish  this 
iwrtiou  of  her  personal  history,  it  would  probably  have  uppoarcii 
in  idilferenl  shape.  The  followinsj:  portrait  of  the  First  Consul, 
iltlioui^h  betraying  some  temper  in  the  Writer,  is  worthy  of 
)H‘eservatioii. 

*  Meantime  (1802)  monarchical  institutions  were  rapidly  advancing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  republic.  A  prciorian  guard  was  organized  ; 
the  crown  diamonds  were  made  use  of  to  ornament  the  sword  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  there  was  observable  in  hisdress,  as  well  as  in  the  po¬ 
litical  circumstances  of  the  day,  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  regime. 
He  had  his  dresses  covered  witligold  and  his  hair  cropped,  a  little  oo<iy 
and  a  large  head,  an  indescribable  air  of  awkwardness  and  arrogance, 
of  disdain  and  embarrassment,  which  altogether  formed  u  combination 
of  the  bad  graces  of  a  parvenu  with  oil  the  audacity  of  a  tyrant,  llis 
finile  has  been  cried  up  as  agreeable ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  in  any 
other  per<(on  it  would  have  been  found  unpleasant;  fur  this  smile, 
bresking  out  from  a  continued  serious  mood,  rcstMiihlcd  an  involuntary 
tvitch,  rather  than  a  natural  movement,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
was  never  in  unison  with  that  of  his  mouth ;  but,  as  his  smile  had  the 
efect  of  encouraging  those  who  were  about  him,  the  relief  which  it 
gtvethem,  made  it  pass  for  a  charm.* 

The  creation  of  the  new  noblesse  at  the  commencement  of  *  tlio 
‘empire,*  affords  another  topic  of  sarcasm. 

*  A  very  odd  peculiarity  in  the  French,  and  one  whicli  Donapartc 
had  the  penetration  to  discover,  is,  that  they  who  arc  so  quicksighted 
to  what  IS  ridiculous  in  others,  desire  nothing  better  than  to  render 
themselves  ridiculous  as  soon  as  their  vanity  finds  its  account  in  it,  in 
•ome  other  w'ay.  Nothing,  certainly,  presents  a  greater  subject  for 
pleasantry,  than  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  noblesse,  such  ns 
Bonaparte  established  for  the  support  of  his  new  throne.  The  prin- 
ce«ei  and  queens,  cilizenesses  of  tlie  day  before,  could  not  themselves 
refrain  from  laughing  at  hearing  themselves  styled  your  majesty. 
Others,  more  serious,  delighted  in  having  their  title  of  monsrigneur  re¬ 
peated  from  morning  to  night,  like  Moliere’s  City  Gentleman.  The 
old  archives  were  rummaged  for  the  discovery  of  the  best  documents 
on  etiquette.  Men  of  talent  were  gravely  engaged  in  making  coats 
of  arnlS  for  the  new  families.  In  short,  not  a  day  passed  without 
i^rding  some  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Molicre  $  but  the  terrific 
circumstances  which  formed  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  prevent¬ 
ed  tlie  grotcsqucncss  of  the  fore-ground  from  being  laughed  at  as  it 
‘Icservcd.  The  glory  of  the  French  generals  threw  a  lustre  over  all, 
and  the  obsequious  courtiers  contrived  to  slide  in  under  the  shadow  of 
military  men,  who  doubtless  deserved  the  severer  honours  of  a  free 
^Ute,  but  not  the  empty  decorations  of  such  a  court.  , 

‘  Puns  without  end  were  darted  against  this  nobility  of  yesterd.iy; 
^  a  thousand  expressions  of  the  new  peeresses  were  quoted,  which 
Wl.  N.  S.  i  M 
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betrayeil  a  slender  acouainUnce  witli  good  breeding.  Ceruinlyi  lo. 
thing  is  so  dilBcuU  to  Warn,  us  that  geiniiiic  |>oliteni>8  which  is  neither 
ceremonious  nor  familiar  :  it  seems  a  tride,  but  it  requires  a  fouads. 
t^n  in  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  acquire  it,  if  it  is  not  Inspired  by 
carl^  Labits  or  elevation  of  mind.  Bonaparte  knew  very  well  that  the 
Parisians  passed  jokes  on  his  new  nobility,  but  he  also  knew,  thatthefr 
opinions  w  ould  he  expressed  only  in  vulgar  jokes,  not  in  strong  actions. 

Tne  energy  of  the  oppressed  went  not  bevond  the  equivoque  of  a  pun; 
and  as,  in  the  East,  they  have  been  reiluced  to  the  fable,  in  France, 
they  sank  still  lower,  to  the  clashing  of  syllables.  One  specimen  of 
these  jetix  de  mots  deserves,  however,  to  survive  the  ephemeral  sueem 
of  such  productions.  One  day,  as  the  princesses  of  the  blood  wen 
announced,  some  one  added,  of  the  blood  of  Enghicn,**  And  in  truth, 
such  was  the  baptism  of  this  new'  dynasty.’ 

That  atrocious  murder  excited  a  momentary  ebullition  even  in 
France,  which  made  Bonaparte  for  some  <lays  rather  unetsv. 
Fonch^  blamed  the  action  in  these  words  :  ^  It  is  worse  Uita  a 
^  a  crime ;  it  is  a  fault.’  Bonaparte’s  ohji'ct  was,  to  leach  the 
French,  that  he  dared  do  every  thinsf,  in  order  that  they  might 
giTc  him  credit  for  the  evil  he  abstained  from,  and  that,  in  future, 
wlien  he  spared  a  man’s  life,  his  forbearance  might  be  regarded 
as  clemency. 

The  publication  of  Mde  de  Stacl’s  work  on  (Jcriiiany,  which  wu 
immediately  suppressed  by  the  French  police,  led  to  her  second 
and' final  expulsion  from  the  French  empire.  Hitherto,  she  laid 
been  only  prohibited  from  coming  within  forty  leagues  of  the  ci* 
pital :  the  order  now  issued,  rciulercd  it  imperative  upon  her  to 
cjuit  France  within  a  week.  The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  hovi|o,  io  J 
which  he  denies  that  the  suppression  of  her  book  was  occasioned  a 
by  her  not  having  mentioned  in  it  the  Emperor  or  the  army,  add-  I 
ing  contemptuously,  that  her  last  work  is  not  at  all  French,  and  I 
that  the  air  of  that  country  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  her,  hu  i 
appeared  in  the  English  edition  of  her  “  Germany.”  At  thi*  pe-  || 
riod  commences  the  second  part  of  tlie  memoir.  Being  forbidden 
to  come  to  England,  America  or  a  return  to  Coppet  appenrrd 
to  her  the  only  alternative  left,  and  she  determined  on  the  latter. 
Tliere,  however,  she  was  not  suffered  to  remain  forgotten  or  iw* 
iTiolestcd,  and  in  the  systematic  persecution  by  which  shcwascen- 
stantly  han\sse(i  by  tlie  agents  of  the  French  police,  the 
and  vulgar  minded  malice  of  Bonaparte  was  unequivocally  rotni- 
fested.  The  first  order  received  by  the  prefect  of  Geneva,  wa*» 
to  inform  her  two  sons,  that  they  also  wore  interdicted  retumiag 
to  France.  The  next  step  was,  to  turn  her  exile  into  a  spccief 
imprisonment,  by  forbidding  her  to  extend  her  travels  beyond  two 
leagues  from  Coppet.  The  day  after  this  order  bad  been  co»- 
rounicated,  M.  Scbicgel,  who  for  eight  yt^ars  had  been  empKiyw 
Jn  the  education  of  her  sons,  was  Kaniahed  from  SwitieHaad ; 
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SrlilnH  ordered  to  quit  Copiiot,  because  lie  hi4  inadebtH* 
ifl  AiitiiT'dlican.  In  proot*  of  Al.  Antif^Uioan  o)HuioiiSy  U 
ifu  f^vely  atlcired  that,  in  a  comparison  which  he  had  iiuitilute<l 
betwi^n  the  Pliedre  of  Racine  and  that  of  Euripidesjio  had  i^^iteti 
the  preference  to  the  latter  1  In  her  first  interview  with  this  safiie 
jirel^’t,  Mde.  de  Staid  was  told,  that  talents  like  hers  were  made 
to  orlebrutp  the  Emperor,  and  she  was  re(>eatedly  admonished, 
if  slie  wished  to  put  an  end  to  all  that  was  <lisa«;reeable  iii  her  cir- 
rumstaiices,  to  w  rite  somethin|^,  were  it  but  a  shtH't  of  four  pauses, 
hi  fiiroiirof  the  (joverniiient.  She  forcihly  n^preseiiteil  iii  reply, 
that  any  thiii^  like  praise  coming  from  her  iu  her  present  situation, 
would  have  the  air  of  a  petition,  and  that  the  etleet  would  only  be 
ludicrous.  Soon  after  tins,  she  l(*arned  that  the  great  Emperor 
bad  threatened  witli  his  displeasure  any  person  who  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  go  to  Coppet  to  visit  Mde.  do  Stacl.  This  was  not  an 
empty  threat,  id.  de  IVlontinorency  and  ‘  the  most  iK^autifut 

*  woman  in  France,*  Mde.  Uecamier,  were  both  piinishe<l  with 
exile  for  having  visited  their  friend  in  her  hononruhlc  disgrace. 
The  prefect  publicly  gave  it  out,  that  no  ]H»rson  who  hud  any 
thing  ei  I  Inn*  to  hope  for  or  to  fear  from  the  CJovernmont,  ought. to 
venture  near  her  ;  nnd  not  only  Frenchmen,  hut  even  foreigners 
were  apjirised  that  they  must  not  go  to  her  house.  *  Mile*  de 
‘  Stael  has  contrived,’  he  said,  ‘  to  make  herself  very  Imppy  at 

*  Coppet ;  her  friends  and  foreigners  come  to  see  her :  tha  Kiii- 
‘  |)eror  will  not  allow  that.’ 

*  And  why  did  he  torment  me  in  this  manner  ?  That  I  might  print 
a  eulogy  upon  him.  And  of  wdiat  consequence  was  this  eulogy  to 
him,  among  the  millions  of  phrases  which  fear  and  hope  w*ere  onrr- 
•ttntly  offering  nt  his  shrine?  llonapartc  once  said;  Iflliud  the 
choice  either  of  doing  a  noble  action  myself,  or  of  inducing  my  ad- 
wsary  to  do  a  mean  one,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  debase* 
®cnt  of  my  enemy.**  In  this  sentence  you  have  the  explanation  of 
the  particular  pains  which  he  took  to  render  my  existence  miserable. 
In  refusing  to  lend  myself  to  his  wishes,  1  ought  to  say  it,  1  have  not  had 
the  merit  of  making  a  sacritice.  The  Emperor  wished  me  to  cotnmit 
xineanness,  but  a  meanness  entirely  useless.  To  satisfy  him,  it  would 
hare  been  necessary  that  1  should  degrade  myself  in  the  liope  of  ob« 
kuning  permission  to  return  to  France,  that  he  should  turn  into  mock- 
«7  zeal  in  praising  him  who  had  never  ceased  to  persecute  me, 
•nd  that  this  zeal  should  not  be  of  the  least  service  to  me.  1  have  de- 
™  him  riiis  truly  refined  gratification  ;  it  is  the  only  merit  which  I 
^  lay  claim  to  in  the  long  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  between 
hi*  omnipotence  and  my  weakness.* 

I"  or  nearly  two  ycaw,  IVlde.  de  Stael  cudurod  this  State  of 
dplivity,  a  prey  to  terror  and  enuui,  and  suffering  froin  the 
^posiie  emotions  of  roclancholy  at  feeling  herself  forsaken,  oixl 
••xkiy  on  bebalf  of  the  friends  who  discovered  any  aUaclimeiit 
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to  her.  At  length,  the  burden  of  existence  became  almost  innp. 
portable,  and  she  detcriniiu’d,  at  all  hazards,  on  flight.  ^ 
reached  Vienna  in  safety,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  the  Austriin 
capital,  which  was  long  enoiigh,  however,  to  attract  the  not 
very  friendly  notice  of  the  police,  made  good  her  escajM!  into 
Russia.  On  entering  its  confines,  she  learned  that  the  direct 
road  to  Petersburg  nas  already  occupied  by  the  French  armt, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  go  round  by  Moscow.  At  length,  ihe 
arrived  at  Petersburg,  where  her  first  sentiment  was,  she  says,  to 
•  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  being  on  the  borders  of  ihesct. 
SShesaw  waving  on  the  Neva,  the  Fiiiglish  flag,  ‘  the  symbol  of 
*  lihertv.’ 

*  It  is  an  illusion  which  one  cannot  help  entertaining,  to  believe 
onc*s  self  more  under  the  hand  of  Providence,  wlicn  committed  to  the 
elements,  than  w  hen  depending  on  men,  and  especially  on  that  mao 
wlio  appears  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  evil  principle.* 

Here  she  was  honoured  with  two  interviews  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  whom  she  sjieaks,  with  her  charaeteristic  entbu- 
siasm,  as,  at  that  period,  alt  Europe  spoke  of  him,  not  excKi* 
ding  those  who  now  sneer  at  the  warmth  of  her  panegyric.  From 
Petersburg,  alter  a  stay  of  about  a  month,  she  proceeded  (hroogh 
Finland  to  Stockholm  in  her  way  to  England,  the  asyinm  to 
which  she  looked  forwartl  with  romantic  eagerness  as  her  ultinitte 
destination.  On  her  leaving  Coppet,  her  Son,  seeing  her  ready 
to  faint,  said,  ^  My  dear  mother,  think  that  you  are  setting  out 
‘  for  England.’  ‘  England,’  adds  that  Son  in  a  note, 

1  I 

'  was  then  the  hope  of  all  w  lio  suffered  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  Qot 
comes  it,  that,  afler  the  victory,  her  ministers  have  so  cruelly  deceived 
the  expectation  of  Europe  ?* 

Mde.  dc  Staefs  observations  on  the  Russian  character  are 
marked  by  her  usual  acuteness  and  rashness,  ingenuity  and  su* 
pcrflcialiiess.  There  is  truth  enough  in  her  general  remarks  to 
give  them  plausibility  and  efl’ect,  but  not  enough  to  render  them 
altogether  just.  Something,  however,  may  be  learned  even  fro^ 
her  most  cnulc  and  hasty  ojiinions.  Her  picture  of  the  Rusdsi 
people,  although  warmly  coloured,  carries  with  it  the  air  of  • 
general  likeness,  the  traits  she  has  seized  upon  as  the  subject  of 
panegyric,  being  precisely  those  which  indicate  a  state  of  society 
but  rect'iitly  emerged  from  barbarism.  It  was  but  natural  tbit 
everything  in  Russia  should  appear  to  her  in  the  brightest  lig^k 
since  to  her,  at  least,  it  was  then  (he  land  of  liberty.  Whensbe 
remarks,  that  ‘  with  them  every  thing  is  colossal  rather  iba* 
‘  well  proportioned  (hat,  uniting  impetuosity  with 
they  are  ‘  more  capable  of  passion  than  of  friendship,  more  bow 
‘  than  delicate,  more  brave  than  cliivalrous,  and  more  devout  (b»® 
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*  virtuous  that  they  love  inagnihcence  more  than  they  rejpurd 
comfort ;  that  they  are  more  hospitable  than  the  French^  but  do 
not)  like  them,  tiiulcrstund  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  that  they 
meet  to  receive  vivid  emotions  from  external  objects,  rather  than 
from  the  heart  or  the  understanding  ; — she  describes,  if  not  vrbat 
the  Russians  are,  what  such  a  people  mi^ht  be  sup|K)seil  to  ba  : 
her  observations,  not  to  have  been  sui^gested  by  what  she  saw, 
must  have  been  dictated  by  accurate  thinking,  being  true  to 
tmture,  if  not  to  fact. 

The  translation,  (which  we  have  been  obliged,  in  transcribing 
our  extracts,  considerably  to  alter,)  though  occasionally  spiritcif, 
hfull  of  gallicisms  and  blunders,  if  it  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner, 
it  does  him  no  discredit :  if  that  of  a  native,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
pubIMiers  should  not  have  been  ahle  to  find  a  more  eoni|)cCent 
hnnd.  There  are  Translators  enough  by  profession,  who,  one 
mii^ht  have  thought,  would  have  turned  out  the  job  in  a  more 
workman-like  style.  Wc  have  not  the  original  at  hand ;  but  tho 
following  sentences  are  obviously  chargeable  for  their  obscurity  or 
awkwardness  on  the  Translator.  *  Wit  was  with  them  rather  an 
‘  arm  (weapon  ?)  than  an  enjoyment.’ — ‘  Self  love  must  accustom 
‘  itself  to  do  credit  to  praise  J* — ‘  Every  day  the  number  of  persons 

*  with  w  hom  1  could  be  in  intelligencey  diiuinisheil.’^*  Thegene- 

*  rous  feeling  which  had  illustrated  the  Austrian  arms,’  ^  ile 

*  Aiuuses  himself  in  ma/riitg  poetical  pieces  (rhapsodiiing)  on 
‘  the  beauties  of  nature.’  ^  The  love  of  country  which  has  at^ 

*  inched  the  most  strongly  constituted  minds.’  We  select  these 
at  riiulom  from  a  number  of  similar  felicities  of  expression. 
Tho!>e  readers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  Mde.  de  Stael 
as  I  writer,  must  not  content  themselves  with  any  translation  that 
we  have  yet  seen  of  any  of  her  works. 


Art  IV.  Letters  from  Portugal^  Spain  and  France^  during  the  memo- 
able  Campaigns  of  1811,  18l‘2,  and  1813;  and  from  Belgium 
and  France,  in  the  year  1815.  By  a  British  Officer.  8vo.  pp.  307* 
Frice  lOs.  6d.  London.  1819. 

JN  order  to  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  entire  character  of  mili¬ 
tary  alTairs,  it  is  not  enough  to  read  the  reports  and  bulletins 
'^‘cb  represent  the  movements  and  casualties  of  war  on  an  ex- 
j^ded  and  imposing  scale  ;  it  is  necessary  to  trace  their  effects 
bwer  down,  to  enter  into  regimental  details,  to  note  the  vicissi- 
tafe  of  the  commissariat,  and  even  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
the  achievements  and  the  sufferings  of  distinct  individuals, 
is  something  indescribably  grand  and  impressive  in 
^aspect  of  field  inantcuvres, — in  the  simultaneous  and  sys- 
^atic  iDoveiiients  of  immense  bodies  of  men  arrayed  in  all 
splendour  of  warlike  appointment  and  decoration.  Eveu 
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UiutieaiUy  fii^Ut,  with  iu  disastrous  and  appallini^  circuiosia»oe« 
and  coiisequouccsy  presnits  itself  to  the  mind,  invested  wtUi 
nearly  all  that  is  intcrestiiit^  and  admirable  in  the  intense  eaereiie 
of  skill,  valour,  and  exertion,  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  tbit  aith 
these  bright  features  of  the  roi/a/  game — and  these  are  all  that 
ministers  and  murtiulists  voluntarily  reveal — set  before  us,  wt 
are  ajit  to  forget  (bat  its  real  churueter  is  to  be  derived  froa  the 
fearful  but  unnoticed  details;  from  the  fatigues  and  privations 
of  (he  mai  eh,  the  languor  of  the  halt,  the  miseries  of  the  6icaaac, 
flic  dreadful  easualtiis  of  the  battle,  and  the  agonies  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  For  these  wc  must  look  to  a  dillVrent  class  of  chroniclert ; 
to  men  who,  without  the  excitements  and  the  alleviations  whicli 
idevated  rank  ueeumulati^  around  itself,  have  mingled  as  privates 
or  sfibn herns  in  the  business  of  war,  have  felt  its  bad  passions 
and  its  tiemorali/iug  iuilueuces,  have  revelled  in  its  low  inatig* 
nities,  been  maddened  by  its  ferocious  instigations,  and  have 
writhed  under  its  bodily  tortures.  j 

We  have  of  late  hud  our  attention  strongly  fixed  by  two  or  I 
three  '^Mibiications  relating  to  the  operations  of  iiord  Wellington  ! 
and  Ids  gallant  army;  and  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  tbc  I 
hrsi  aud  must  interesting  of  them  to  the  favourable  notks.*  of  our 
reiwlers.  It  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  with  simplicity  and 
('orfeiHuess  ;  and  its  Author,  an  oilioer  of  the  92nd  (higbUndm), 
lias  describi'd  with  mueli  force  am)  distinctness,  the  principal 
events  of  the  Peninsular  war,  in  the  greater  portion  of  winch 
Ik*  was  personally  eoncerned. 

i>n  the  *29(li  of  September,  1811,  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  with 
the  reinforcements  for  bis  regiment,  which  was  attached  to  the 
division  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  October, 
the  whole  corps  was  put  iu  inutioii  with  the  view  of  surprising 
the  enemy's  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merida ;  and  after 
sufleriug  much  on  the  rapid  luarch,  it  completely  dispersed  the 
strong  iletaehment  under  the  orders  of  Ciiranl,  in  the  celebrated 
cumiHude  of  Arroyo  ilel  Molinos.  The  Writer  was  engaged  in 
the  dill'eivnt  fiebUmovements  and  conHicts  connected  with  (he  I 
second  siege  of  llailajos  ;  and  in  May,  1HI*2,  be  was  present  it  j 
(bo  storming  of  the  fortified  bridge  of  Ahmirez.  In  July,  i 

*  a  little  after  tlie  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  2d  iutUuk  | 
at  Villa* Alba,  one  of  the  2d  German  hussars  was  furiously  asaoilnd  by  I 
a  powerful  FreiK'b  druguon -both  being  dexterous  swordsmen,  fof  I 
some  time  neither  Uie  ouc  nor. the  other  a>uld  obtain  any  advantage  1 
A  aolher  French  dragoon  perceiving  the  imminent  diin'^cr  of  bia  fncadi  j 
gallo|>ed  up  to  bis  relict,  but  bis  assistance  was  aiforded  too  lale^  i 
the  Cierman  had  inuiUered  the  arm  of  his  enemy,  who  then  la}*  athii  | 
feet,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  As  the  German  bad  been  long  ai^^  i 
verely  enga  ged,  the  Frenebmaii  thought  be  w  ould  have  a  ooui  wiw  n 
him  ;  but  the  combat  did  not  lust  long^tbis  Frenchman  shared  tbe  . 
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f^e  •r  hi*  companion.  A  tliird  advanced^  whose  sword  tlm-Qnr* 
unn  received  in  his  body,  at  the  moiueat  his  own  luui  done  a  similar 
i^aartu  las  eecoud  assailant.*  p.  92.  .  i  .  i 

>Vbpn  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  constrained 
Souh  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  to  eYacuatc  Andaluida. 
ttieHivisioii  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  occupied  Madrid  and  Aranjuez^ 
hut  (he  fiiiliire  of  Lord  Wellington  in  his  attempt  on  Burgos^ 
fonipellod  tiic  whole  army  to  the  disastrous  retreat  on  (he 
frontier  of  Portugal.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  (platters'  of 
tlicO'Jiul,  was  occasionally  stationed  a  detacliment  of  the  parti- 
Xiii  corps  of  Don  Julian  Saiiche/,  ^ 

«  commanded  by  a  captain  of  Don  Julian’s  corps,  who,  from  the  cir» 
cu]u>tance  of  having  his  upper  lip  cut  by  the  sword  of  a  Frenchoian, 
b  known  here  by  the  name  of  Captain  Harelip.  Were  1  permitted  to 
give  an  opinion  of  the  discipline  of  the  Don’s  corps,  from  tne  spcciniCD 
BOW  before  me,  I  would  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  ho  ruled 
his  men,  not  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  with  a  rod  of  steel.  If  one  o^hit 
men  falls  from  the  ranks  one  or  two  paces,  without  permission,  the  cap* 
tain  draws  his  tremendous  hanger,  and  makes  a  cut  at  the  unfortunate 
culprit,  who,  if  he  has  not  agility  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way,  ii 
inmidiatcly  cut  down  by  his  savage  commander.  Let  us  hope,  now* 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  tho  captain’s  mode  of  punishing 
bis  men  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  intrepicl  Don  Julian  Sanchez.* 

p. 

Tlie  masterly  movements  on  the  Douro,  which  compelled 
Marshal  Jourdan  to  abandon  without  fighting,  the  strongpositioti 
of  Valladolid,  and  terminated  in  the  brilliant  and  decisive  con¬ 
flict  of  Vittoria,  are  described  briefly  but  clearly,  and  a  spirited 
detail  is  given  of  the  part  taken  by  the  92iid  in  the  battle  itself. 
At  length,  Spain  was  freed  from  its  invaders,  and  the  English 
anny  drove  the  enemy  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Among  the  anecdotes  related  iu  connexion  willi  these  moveinent8| 
the**  British  Odicer  expresses  his  admiration  of 

*  the  coolness  of  a  young  lad  of  the  name  of  M*Ewen,  in  the  oetkm 
of  the  7th.  Whilst  the  regiment  was  standing  in  close  (xiliimn  in  roar 
of  the  60th,  a  musket  ball  grazed  his  bonnet.  Instead  of  being  pul 
about  bv  this  circumstance,  he  very  coolly,  and  smiling,  said,  **  O  ye 

**  cosxfng  rascal  !’* 

'  Lieutenant  Masterman,  of  the  34th  regiment,  was  killed  by 
lighuiing,  while  on  the  inarch,  on  the  24th  June.  I  was  about  two 
huod^  yards  in  rear  of  him  when  the  accident  occurred.  On  psM- 
^  him,  he  was  so  dreadfully  disfigured,  that  I  could  not  recognise  ii 
feature.  His  clothes  and  sword-belt  were  literally  tom  10 
pp.  162,  5. 

"Hie  |K>Hitiuns  of  the  English  army  in  the  Pyrenees,  were  at- 
l^ckcd,  iu  July,  1813,  by  Marshal  l^oult,  whose  objects  were,  to 
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rttisp  the  of  Pam|>ehma,  and  to  occupy  the  stron!^  line  of 
tlu^  I'ihro,  \%hu‘h  Jourdan  had  abandoned  without  an  cflhrt  to 
retain  it.  His  admirable  niaiicruvres  for  this  purpose  were  most 
pillantly  and  skilfully  opposed.  Our  tlivisions,  necessanly 
scattered  on  the  dilVereut  points  liable  to  attack, .after  making 
desperate  resistance,  successively  ijave  way  before  the  over¬ 
whelming  masses  which  were  ))oured  upon  them  ;  and  the  mas- 
terly  ami  energetic  movements  of  the  Frencl* commander  brouglit 
him  almost  in  contact  with  the.  heleat^uered  fortress.  Bui  here, 
the  critical  urran^ements  of  WeHiiii^ton,  and  the  activity  of  hit 
peneraLs,  interposed,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  re¬ 
tire  after  a  fierce  but  ineHectual  struggle  to  complete  his  all  but 
consummated  design. 

‘  1*hc  powerful  effect  of  our  national  music  on  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  was  never  more  conspicuously  di.splayed,  than  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  terrible  battle  of  the  25th  July.  About  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  tlic  92nd  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  a 
small  height,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  rock,  whither  the  cncmybcnl 
his  course.  The  piper-major  of  that  regiment  viewed  the  advance  of 
Uic  French  w  iih  considerable  emotion  ;  and  conceiving  that  his  coun- 
trynicn  wanted  something  to  stimulate  them  to  deeds  of  noble  daring, 
he  made  the  hills  and  valleys  ring  to  tlic  “  Clathering  of  the  Came- 
••  rons.’*  The  eflect  was  instantaneous — every  Highlander  was  on 
liislcj^s  in  a  moment;  and,  with  their  eyes  sparkling  fire,  only  waited 
for  the  order  to  advance.  Liculcnant-General  Stewart,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  rear  of  the  regiment,  warned  the  men  of  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  that  might  follow  a  movement  in  advance  at  that  time,  ind 
desired  the  piper  not  to  play  again  till  ordered.  Bui  the  piper,  fancy¬ 
ing  the  danger  more  imminent  than  it  really  was,  again  favoured  ha 
friends  w  ith  one  of  his  favourite  airs,  which  produced  the  same  c^ect. 
The  (leneral  now  forbade  him,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  play  till 
he  was  ordered. — Soon  after,  Major-General  Barnes’s  bricadc  arri¬ 
ved  to  the  assistance  of  our  corps.  As  they  advanced  to  the 
the  piper  greeted  his  friends  with  the  “  Haughs  of  Cromdalc,’’ in  hn 
best  style.  At  the  sound  of  that  well-known  Scottish  air,  which  re¬ 
called  to  their  memory  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  the  Hlghlanacrs 
rose,  and,  ^without  waiting  for  orders,  rushed  on  their  numerous  foes 
with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  who,  panic-struck  at  their  audaerty* 
wheeled  about,  and  ran,  pursued  by  the  whole  corps. 

'  About  five  o’clock  on  the  same  evening,  private  .Tohn  Brooks^ 
hit  on  the  throat  by  a  musket-ball,  which  his  leather-stock  turned, 
without  doing  him  any  apparent  injury.  But  in  a  few  days,  tlic 
was  so  much  infiamed,  that  he  could  neither  cat  nor  drink 
great  pain  ;  and  any  words  he  spoke  were  almost  unintcHigihle.  ^ 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  was  ordered  to  the  rear;  but  abaction 
appearing  unavoidable,  he  positively  refused. — With  the  company 
marched  into  action,  performed  his  duty  with  the  same  ??***. 
every  former  occasion — but,  singular  to  relate,  about  the  itiiikiic 
the  battle,  another  hall  struck  him  on  the  uicntical  spot  tlwt  die  •• 
iiicr  one  had  done,  penetrated  his  tin  oat,  and  killed  him  on  thcq'®‘ 
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<  Another  private  (oldier,  named  William  Bisket,  had  hiathigli 
fifrtorated  by  a  mu»ket-l)all  during  the  dreadful  struggle  on  the  figlMb 
Ilf  our  position  on  the  morning  of  the^6th  July.  With  his  nuiBliet 
in  1)U  hand,  he  quitted  the  licld,  the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound  as 
he  pa^^'d  to  llie  rear.  He  had  proceeded  aliout  200  yards,  v^licn, 
turning  round,  he  beheld  Ids  companions  supporting  the  conflict  with 
undiminished  ardour.  At  the  sight,  his  bosom  was  fired  with  fresh 
courage.  He  returned  to  the  gory  field,  to  assist  his  handful  of  fViends 
agiinsl  the  numerous  legions  of  their  enemies.  Being  asked,  what 
notire  induced  him  to  rejoin  his  company  ?  He  replied—**  To  have 
**  another  shot  at  the  rascals,  Sir,  before  I  leave  you.**  The  gallant 
jioldier  fired  once,  and  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  piece  a  second 
fuse,  when  another  ball  penetrated  his  arm  above  the  elbow,  shatn 
tcred  the  hone,  and  compelled  the  hero  to  retire  from  the  field  of  ho* 
nour,  regretted  by  his  admiring  countrymen. 

*  In  the  early  part  of  tlic  action  of  the  25th  July,  private  William 
Dougald,  of  the  same  company,  was  also  hit  on  the  right  thigh,  by 
three  spent  balls,  in  the  course  of  five  minutes ;  and  although  all  of 
them  were  severe  in  their  kind,  the  poor  fellow  never  quitted  the 
field.  An  action  appearing  inevitable  on  the  30th,  and  Dougald  be-* 
ioft  so  lame  as  scarce  able  to  walk,  he  was  desired  to  go  to  the  rear : 
—  •  No,”  said  he ;  “  1  w  ill  rather  die  than  leave  my  comrade^  X 
shall  never  forget  the  exertions  he  made  to  keep  up  with  the  coropgqy« 
He  marched— die  fought — and,  in  15  minutes,  the  gallant  soldier  waa 
ilrclclied  lifeless  on  the  ground,  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  riflemen. 

*  My  servant,  H - J - ,  was  ordered,  on  the  morning  of  tb9 

30th,  with  some  otliers  of  the  regiment,  to  proceed  to  the  baggage, 
tod  wait  the  result  of  the  impending  battle.  They  all  quitted  3io 
regiment  about  half  an  hour  before  the  action  began ;  but  before  it 
V3S  half  finished,  wlio  did  I  sec  carried  to  the  rear,  but  poor  J— ^ 
who  had  received  a  desperate  wound  in  the  lefl  groin.  The  force  of 
circumstances  having  compelled  us  soon  afler  to  abandon  that  position 

to  the  enemy,  J - also  tell  into  their  hands.  During  our  advance 

IQ  pursuit  of  the  foe  next  morning,  1  obtained  permission  from  the 
commanding  officer,  to  send  a  party  of  four,  to  carry  him,  if  alive, 
iaio  the  village  of  La  Zarza.  The  parly  found  him  alive — they  offer* 
cd  him  something  to  drink — he  accepted  of  it; — then,  raising  himself, 
he  said,  “  Oh  !  I  would  like  to  see  him.”  His  speech  then  failed 
him ;  he  laid  back  his  head  on  the  breast  of  one  of  his  comrades,  and, 
with  a  gentle  smile  on  his  countenance,  took  leave  of  this  world  i* 

pp. 

After  liavina^  joined  in  the  engagements  which  cleared  the 
mountain-passes  before  the  British  troops,  the  Writer  was  or- 
<lcrcd  home  in  December,  1813.  lie  had  enjoyed  but  a  few 
months  of  repose,  when  he  was  again  called  out  to  resiniie  his 
command,  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  having  rekindletl 
the  flames  of  continental  war.  After  the  bloody  fight  of  QuaCre 
Bras,  when  the  piper  of  tlic  gallant  H2iul  sounded  the  gatlieriiig 
of  bis  clan,  though  Catueron  blew  long  and  loud,  full  half  ol 
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hiii  gallant  comrades  were  unable  to  rally  at  tlie  call.  Maaj 
were  l^iii*;  (W^ad  on  the  field  ;  others  were  scatteriMl  in  diftircot 
dirci'tions  desperately  wounded,  and  many  lay  in  the  blootUdyed 
eiicloHiirr  of  liie  farm,  wellerin:'  in  their  gore. 

‘  On  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  retired  to 
(lenappc,  to  take  a  little  repose.  About  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  he  quitted  that  village,  and  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  at  nve. 

•  The  morning  being  cold,  and  rather  inclined  to  rain,  his  Grace, 
on  alighting,  came  up  to  some  of  our  men,  and  said — “  Ninety* 
second*  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  little  fire.”  The  request  had 
no  sooner  been  made,  than  every  man  flew  to  the  village,  to  procure 
the  necessary  materials.  In  a  very  short  time  they  returned,  lighted 
the  fire  opposite  to  the  door  of  a  small  hut,  constructed  of  the  bought 
of  trees,  which  they  repaired  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  For 
their  attention,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  his  Grace  expressed 
himself  truly  grateful.  In  this  splendid  mansion,  the  Field  Marshal 
received  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Hill,  and  a  great  many  other 
officers  of  rank  ; — in  that  hut,  he  received  the  melancholy  tidings 
from  Prince  Bluchcr,  communicating  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
his  army  at  Ligny — and  in  that  place,  he  arranged  the  order  of 
retreat  to  the  famed  position  of  Waterloo.* 

‘  For  some  time  after  he  had  received  the  unw’elcome  news,  h*is 
(iracc  remained  closely  shut  up  in  the  hut.  Having  issued  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  retreat  of  the  army,  he  came  out  of  hii 
airy  residence,  and  for  an  hour  walked  alone  in  front  of  it.  Nowand 
then  his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  courier  with  a  note,  who, 
the  moment  he  had  delivered  it,  retired  to  some  distance  to  wait  bis 
GeneraPs  will.  The  Field-Marshal  had  a  small  switch  in  his  right 
hand,  the  one  end  of  which  he  frequently  put  to  his  mouth,  ap¬ 
parently  unconscious  that  he  was  doing  so.  His  left  hand  was  thrown 
carelessly  behind  his  back,  and  he  walked  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a 
half  to  f<)ur  miles  in  the  hour.  He  was  dressed  in  white  pantaloons, 
with  half-boots,  a  military  vest,  white  neckcloth,  blue  surtout,  and 
cocked  hat.  He  was  dressed  in  u  similar  manner  on  the  16th.  On 
the  latter  day,  the  telescope  was  never  out  of  his  hand,  and  very 
seldom  from  his  eye.  He  viewed  every  part  of  the  contested  field 
with  a  piercing  eye — nothing  whatever  escaped  him.*  pp.  236 — 258. 

The  rctii{at  to  Waterloo  was  eft’cctcMl  through  a  most  trenieii- 
ilouH  and  eoiitinue<l  tempest  ;  and,  to  finish  the  miserable  |>lighl 
of  the  W2n<l,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  bivouac  in  a  newly 
phnighed  field,  where  it  passed  the  sleepless  night  in  rain  and 
mud,  without  a  drop  of  good  water  to  enable  the  men  to  queoeb 
their  excessive  thirst.  Of  the  succeeding  battle,  we  shall  act 
renew  the  detail ;  but  the  following  passage  will  sutlicicntlj 
attest  the  service  of  the  92nd  on  that  destructive  day.  When 
the  Belgian  troops  had  given  way  before  the  advance  of  a  power¬ 
ful  French  column, 

•  The  post  abandoned  by  the  Belgians  was  ordered  to  be  occupied 
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bt  the  Sil  bittnlion  royals,  and  2d  battalion  4ith.  These  two  corps 
riufHcd  the  ;v<lvance  of  the  French,  who,  although  they  saw  thenv« 
stives  opposed  by  fresh  adversaries,  still  pressed  forward  to  the  ob*i 
]cct  they  Imd  Hrst  in  view.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place  between  the 
Inutile  a)luiims ;  volley  succeeded  volley — neither  gave  way,  each 
ju^tjiueil  their  respective  uarts  with  a  firmness  worthy  the  somlcrs  of 
ihe  nations  to  wliich  they  belonged.  It  was  about  three  o’clock  wlien 
the  enemy  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  close  to  the 
hcilge.  i'hc  two  llritisli  battalions  retired  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy*  "ho,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  they  would  meet  with  no  farther 
opnoMiion  at  that  point — but  they  were  soon  undeceived  :  for  a  con¬ 
flict  far  more  terrible,  if  possible,  than  any  that  had  preceded  it, 
was  about  to  take  place.  Sir  Dennis  Pack,  who  had  remained  with 
the  royals  and  44th.  till  they  retired  from  the  ridge,  perceiving  tlie 
urgent  state  of  affairs,  galloped  up  to  the  92d,  and.  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  denoting  the  importance  of  the  communication  he  was  about 
to  nvike.  said,  “  Ninety  second,  you  must  charge  !  All  the  troops  in 
vour  front  have  given  way.”  The  regiment  imswered  the  cidl  with 
cheers.  The  9‘2d  regiment,  reduced  to  220  men,  were  formed  in 
line,  and  presented  a  front  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy 
But  the  French  were  in  close  column,  and  had  more  than  ten  such 
fronts  to  support  the  one  in  view,  forming  altogether  a  mass  of  at 
least  3(KX)  men.  The  high  landers  moved  forward,  and,  witii  cheers, 
approached  their  veteran  enemy.  For  some  time  they  seemed  quite 
(Ittcrinioed  to  meet  our  assault.  But,  when  we  were  about  20  paces 
from  them,  they,  panig-struck,  wheeled  about,  and.  in  th^  utmost  con- 
fudoQ.  attempted  to  escape.  But  it  was  too  late.  Sir  William  Pon* 
boaby,  perceiving  the  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  enemy  retired, 
rujhcd  forward  with  the  Lst,  2d,  and  6th  regiments  of  heavy  dra- 
{Toons,  and  cut  his  way  through  them,  as  far  as  the  valley  between  the 
two  positions,  captured  two  eagles,  and  made  2000  prisoners.  That 
they  might  escape  with  the  greater  facility,  the  French  threw  away 
their  knapsacks,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  For  some  minutes  tlie 
caruugc  was  truly  dreadful.  The  French  troops  shewing  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  go  to  the  rear,  force  was  used,  and  many  of  them 
having  refused  to  move  one  way  or  other,  were  cut  down  witliout 
weinony. — In  fact,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  securing  the  jpri- 
f'^ners,  as  the  wily  Napoleon,  who  witnessed  the  disgraceful  flight 
nfkU  troops  from  the  heights  near  Lai  Belie  Alliance,  was  preparing 
to  attempt  a  rescue.  Nearly  oue  hundred  of  them  fell  close  to  the 
left  flank  of  our  regiment.  As  the  prisoners  passed  us  on  their  way 
^  the  rear,  one  and  ail  of  them  declared  that  we  had  cut  to  pieces 
the  flower  of  the  French  army.  They  no  doubt  thought  so, 

*  VVK....  ,1.-.  C». _ ...  O _ _ ^,1  _ _ .  C%€ 


When  the  Scots  Greys  charged  past  the  flanks  of  the  92d,  both 
ffgtmcnis  cheered,  and  joined  in  the  lieart-touchinp  cry  of  ”  Scotland 


forever!’'  These  words  possessed  a  charm,  which  none  but  those 
ahJenfly’  attached  to  their  native  country  ever  rightly  understood. 
Tltc  mere  sound  of  them,  in  the  ears  of  every  one  who  was  present, 
sill  ever  recall  to  their  remembrance  one  of  the  most  interesting 
»iail  awfully  grand  scenes  which  man  ever  beheld.*  pp.  262— 5. 


f:.n 
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Re»prc(inp^  t!ie  much  contested  point  of  the  time  at  which  Uie 
IVuiMiiuns  entered  the  field,  the  present  Writer  states,  that  Rulow  I 

otteued  a  scattered  fire  on  the  extreme  ri^ht  of  tlie  Freneh,  ii  I 

auout  half  past  four  ;  that  it  was  not  until  six  tliat  any  effectiTe  I 

number  of  the  Prussiau  army  was  engaijed ;  and  that  Hlucher 
entered  the  field  about  seven,  A  superiority  of  50,000  men  U  J 

ussi^netl  to  the  French  ;  and  though  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  cx-  | 

u:;geration  of  the  odds,  yet,  that  they  were  considerable,  is  I 

clear  from  the  fact,  that,  after  all  the  severity  of  tlie  preceding  J 

cpullict,  Napoleon  was  able  to  oppose  a  stronij  force  to  the  ad-  i 

vance  of  the  IVussians.  Towa-nls  the  close  of  the  battle,  our  ^ 

“  Ollicer”  was  wounded  in  the  groin,  and  compelled  to  retire: 
he  afterwards  accompanied  the  army  to  Paris.  During  tlie  1 

grand  review  of  tlie  Hritish  troops  hy  the  allied  sovereigns,  the 

Scotch  regiments  seem  to  have  attracted  peculiar  attention. 
While  tlicy  were  standing  at  ease,  J 

*  the  Archduke  Constantine  of  Russia  rode  up  to  the  92d  regi-  'I 
ment,  and  minutely  examined  every  part  of  the  Highlanders’ drc«. 

In  n  few  minutes  the  Archduke  was  joined  by  his  brother  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  To  one  of  the  privates  the  latter  said,  “  Take  off  your  bonnet, 

“  my  ladi  and  shew  it  to  this  gentleman.”  The  Archduke  hadng  j 

looked  at  it,  returned  it  to  the  owner,  when  the  Emperor  remarked  p 

to  his  brother,  “  This  is  a  brave  regiment.”  The  royal  brothers  then  jj 

rode  along  the  front  of  the  regiment.  Addressing  himself  to  Captain  c 

F.,  the  Vanperor  said,  “  This  is  my  brother,  Sir:  Will  you  have  the  | 

‘‘  kindness  to  shew  him  your  sword?”  Having  examined  the  day-  | 

more*  the  illustrious  brothers  left  us,  and  joined  tht  other  diilio*  | 

guifdicd  personages.'  p.  295.  | 

In  December,  not  having  been  attached  to  the  Army  of  Occu- 
])ation,  the  “  British  DfliceF*  retunuMl  home,  and  has  employed  | 
his  leisure  in  composing  a  volume  which  wc  have  had  much  • 
gratification  in  reading.  j 

Art.  V.  Metrkal  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters^  By  Joanna  ;  | 

Bailiie.  Svo.  pp.  xxxvi.  JTt-  Price  14s.  London.  1821.  |j 

nothing  more  ominous  than  a  long  preface  to  a 
^  volume  of  poetry.  It  betrays  a  misgiving  as  to  the  elfeet 
which  its  contents  are  likely  to  have  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  not  j 
prepan'd  for  the  perusal ;  a  misgiving  which  may  possibly  arise 
from  the  modesty  said  to  he  attendant  on  real  genius,  but  which  j 
as  often  springs  from  a  correct  presentiment  of  the  pulilic  voice. 
Cjood  poetry  needs  no  defence  and  no  explanation.  !Mr.  Words- 
worth’s  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  though  not  the  least  j 

ctical  part  of  the  work,  never  made  a  convert  to  his  theory; 
nor  will  Mr.  Southey’s  elaborate  defence  of  English  hexameter^ 
delay  for  a  moment  the  fate  which  inevitably  awaits  his  last  ludi¬ 
crous  and  lamcntuhic  experiment  in  versification.  There  arcfc'"^ 
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retticrs  who  are  orderly  enough  to  be^in  at  the  befpnninc:  of  a 
book,  or  patient  eiioui;li  to  give  a  preface  a  hearing.  It  would 
ill  mast  eases  stand  even  a  better  chance  of  being  read,  were  it 
to  form  an  epilogue  to  tlie  poem,'  instead  of  a  prelude.  For  our 
own  parts,  however,  we  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  pre¬ 
face  to  a  hook  with  peculiar  diligence,  even  if  we  procee<{  no 
further ;  and  we  have  seldom  found  ourselves  misled  by  the  im- 
|)ression  which  it  has  made.  Dut  we  must  not  let  our  readers 
too  far  into  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  ‘ 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  thirty-six  pages  of  apology 
which  are  prefixed  to  these  Legends,  is,  that  the  Author,  in 
choosing  her  title,  dues  not  use  the  term  as  denoting  fictitious 
stories,  but  as  intending  ‘  chronicles  or  memorials that  bio- 
;;ra|)hy  is  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  study,  but  that  it 
injures  the  departetl  great  hy  lessening  our  admiration  of  them  ; 
that  romance  does  the  mighty  dead  a  still  greater  injury,  by 

*  disturbing  their  intellectual  remains:*  ^  it  is  throwing  over  the 

*  venerated  form  of  a  majestic  man  a  gauzy  veil  on  which  is  de- 

*  lineuted  tlie  fanciful  figure  of  an  angel.*  The  Author's  aim, 
therefore,  has  been,  ‘  to  produce  sentimental  and  descriptive  ine- 

*  niorials  of  exalted  worth,’  such  as  may  ‘  awaken  high  and 

*  generous  feelings  in  a  youthful  mind  and  she  has  made  each 
Legend  ^  short  enough  to  he  read  in  one  moderate  sitting,  that 

*  the  impression  may  be  undivided.’  Then  follow  remarks,  at 
some  length  on  her  two  heroes,  Wallace  and  Columbus,  and  the 
heroine  who  completes  tlic  trio.  Lady  Griseld  Baillie;  after 
which,  we  have  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  four  ballads  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  Legends,  in  conclusion,  Miss  Baillie  adds:  i 

*  Having  now  said  all  which,  I  believe,  I  may  reasonably  say  in 
explanation  and  behalf  of  the  contents  of  my  book,  I  leave  my  rea¬ 
der  to  peruse  it,  perhaps,  in  nearly  the  same  disposition  regarding  it 
At  if  I  had  said  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject.  But  1  have  the  satis- 
Iktion,  at  least,  of  having  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  myself,  and 
thall  not  be  condemned  unheard.* 

Now,  passing  over  all  that  is  controvertible  and  all  tbit  is 
itcontrovertihle  in  the  above  positions,  and  all  that  is  *  gauzy  * 
And  allectcd  in  the  expressions,  wc  think  it  very  evident,  that  the 
Author  had  an  extremely  vague  and  indistinct  idea  of  her  pro- 
fnsed  purpose  when  she  sat  down  to  make  up  a  volume  ol  le- 
tJciuls.  They  were  not  to  be  history,  nor  biography,  nor  ror 
®Ance,  nor  legendary  tales,  nor  lyrical  ballads ;  and  so  far  shic 
succeeded  :  they  are  neither  of  these.  In  fact,  we  fear  that  it 
''ill  be  said  hy  ill-natured  persons,  that  they  are  neither  the  one 
thittg  nor  the  other.  They  arc.  Miss  Baillie  tells  us,  ‘  scnlimen- 
memorials’ — poetical  ‘  chronicles.’  Now,  wliat  b  a  tno- 
*^r*ial?  If  old  JStrype  may  be  referred  to  as .  aa  aullioriiyi  a 
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memorial  diiTera  but  little  from  the  Frencli  memoirs,  ami  wbetber 
uiore  or  lexa  historical  or  bio^ra|)l/icai,  iiiteiuU  a  s|>eciea  of  tW.> 
taileil  narrative  as  wiilely  ilitferent  from  Ihi^e  Metrical  Le^eiaU 
aaipoaaU>lo.  Nor  does  the  word  ‘  chronicle*  belter  serve  her  pur- 
pose  of  explanation,  since  that  necessarily  implies  a  clirouoUfi- 
cal  detail  of  events,  und  Froissart  and  Stow  have  sullicieatly 
fixed  its  roeaniiii'.  Now,  it  is  a  verystron^^  pri^umptioaa|piini«i 
a  |M>ein,  when  even  its  own  parentis  at  a  loss  lor  a  generic  uaiuc 
by  which  to  desii^nate  the  iion-descript.  l^^ends,  she  tells  us, 
thouf'h  so  christencil  by  the  .  Bookseller,  they  are  not ;  lor  sU 
abjures  iici ion  and  romance  in  the  composition  of  them,  altlioui^b, 
as  we  shall  presently  sec,  they  are  ticliuns  in  spile  of  her.  But 
why  not  call  them  simply  pocfHn  y  Whut  they  are  called  is  ut¬ 
terly  immaterial,  if  they  are  but  poetry. 

This  want  of  distinctness  in  the  Aittho{'*s  purpose,  has  liatl, 
wc  nre  iiersiiaded,  some  share  in  embarrassiiiii;  and  cnfeebliiicbof  K 
execution  of  it ; — for  feeble  we  must,  ultbou^h  with  iiiucb  re-  3 
<ret,  pronounce  these  poems,  if  clear  ideas  are  the  fust  rt()ui-  I 
site  in  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  tliut  the  want  of  them  hliuuld  | 

be  some  hindcrance  in  potHry.  This  remark  does  not  apply  ouly  j 
to  her  plan  :  the  same  indistinctness  is  apparent  in  her  coiice}Hioa  [ 
of  the  characters,  at  least,  of  Wallace  aiul  Columbus.  We  is  j 
vain  look  for  any  of  those  masterly  touciies  which  bcs^>oak  tlic 
Author  of  the  Plays  on  tlic  Passions.  There  is  sentiment,  oiut  | 
there  is  description,  but  there  is  no  passion,  no  painting.  There  ! 
are  8{>eeches  introduced,  but  they  are  not  dramatic,  nor  are  tiny  j 
lyrical.  The  Writer  has  seemingly  been  cramped  by  the  meeba*  [ 
nical  dinicullies  ot  metre  and  rhyme,  although  the  vorsiticatiga  I 
is  of  the  loosest  texture.  But  the  grand  fault  is,  she  ap[>ears  j 
to  have  written  under  no  excitement,  ami  tlie  consequence  i>,tinl  ; 
there  is  an  irredeemable  tlatness  in  the  poetry,  wbicli  will,  we  | 
fear,  be  fatal  to  its  moral  etTicicney  in  rousing  ^  the  healthful  iui- 
pulse  of  admiration.* 

So  far  as  her  object  was,  ‘  to  give  a  descriptive  dirouicWaf  [ 

‘  those  noble  beings  whose  existence  has  honoured  human  naturt  \ 

*  and  henclited  mankind,*  that  should  have  the  salutary  elfcct  of 
enforcing ^heV  example,  we  regret  that  her  aim  has  not  been  bet¬ 
ter  seconded  by  her  skill.  Bui,  viewing  these  “  legends**  in  ibi* 
light,  we  cannot  suppress  our  W'onderment  that,  of  all  tlKW' 
noble  beings,  she  should  have  selected  for  a  moral  purpose,  tbe 
semi-fabulous  Wallace  und  the  Portuguese  navigator.  As  sub¬ 
jects  of  romantic  poetry,  we  concede  that  no  objection  cao  hi  i 
against  her  choice  ;  but,  as  exemplars,  we  should  have  iniagwfd  ' 
that  many  other  names  of  lierocs,  patriots,  reformers,  martyrs 
or  philanthropists,  to  bo  found  in  the  annals  of  her  own  couniry» 
would  have  presented  themselves  as  having  a  prior  claim. 
the  Wallace  of  romance,  we  have  a  regard  of  long-standin|J* 
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tiitli  us  betakes  b’ts  rank  with  Robin  Hood,  Guy  Earl  of  Wsr- 
sirk»  and  the  heroes  of  Chevy  Chiice.  lie  has  of  Uie  become  a 
^■t  favourite  wilh  our  British  ladies  ;  l^liss  Holford,  Miss  Por- 
iff,  Mrs.  lleinans,  and  now' Miss  Baillie,  having  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavishing  all  the  honours  of  harmonious  verse  and  ttorhl 
prose,  and  all  the  graces  of  sentimental  description,  on  his  per¬ 
son  and  achievements.  But  it  is  asking  too  much  of  the  reader, 
to  require  him  to  receive  ‘  the  substance  ’  of  Blind  Harry's  le- 
^•nil  as  veritable  history.  Our  readers  will  have  in  recollection 
iptssage  cited  from  l^lr.  Lingard,  in  our  review  of  his  llis- 
^Mory  of  England,"  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  hero  to 
the  apotheosis  conferred  upon  him,  are  shewn  to  beat  least  ques- 
tionaldc.*  His  Herculean  strength  and  prowess,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  hut  when  Miss  Batilie  speaks  of  his  *  lofty  soul 
‘  and  powerful  intellect,’  we  must  remind  her  that  she  is  deviat¬ 
ing  into  romance.  Of  Wallace’s  moral  character  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  In  early  life  he  was  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  ap- 
|>ears,  from  Buchanan’s  account,  to  huvesul>sequently  figured  as 
a  captain  of  banditti.  The  transition  from  this  ino<le  of  life  to 
the  more  honourable  avocation  of  a  patriot  leader,  is  by  no  means 
unprecedented.  It  is  the  cause  that  makes  the  hero.  A  deeji 
wuse  of  personal  injury,  and  an  insatiable  spirit  of  revenge,  first 
hi  him  to  take  up  arms  in  bis  country’s  cause  ;  and  bis  impla- 
(nble  hatred  of  the  English,  combined  with  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  a  free  mountaineer,  to  render  him  proof  against  all  the 
bribes  and  threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  he  deserved  well  of 
hb  country  to  whose  service  he  devoted  himself,  is  certain  ;  and 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  with  which  he  was  recompensed, 
have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Scottish  annals.  But  it  is  lime 
to  give  some  extracts  from  the  Legend. 

Miss  Baillie  passes  over  her  hero’s  early  history,  telling  us  only 
that  he  was  clad  in  miinick  steel,’  and  that  lie  passed  whole 
nights,  whileyita  boy,  in  meditating  on  Scotland’s  weal;  also 
that  he  was  a  chastiser  of  robbers  ;  all  whicli  is  but  a  seiitimeii- 
tilimprovement  upon  tlie sim|>ler  legend  of  Blind  Harry.  The 
tragic  incident  which  made  him  a  widower,  is  also  slurred  over, 
»nd  the  narrative  hurries  us  on  to  the  period  when,  after  tlm 
btttle  of  Biggar,  he  was  proclaimed  Wanlen  of  Scotland.  The 
following  stanzas,  which  describe  the  signal  revenge  he  took  on 
the  English  at  the  barns  of  Ayr,  will  aflTonl  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Author’s  narrative  and  descriptive  powers.  She  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges  having  been  unconsciously  indebted  for  some  part 
®f  the  description,  to  the  corres|M> tiding  iiccnc  in  Miss  Porter’s 
romance. 
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*  ElU’ring  the  i'atal  Barns,  fair  siglit  1 

Went  one  by  one  tlie  manly  train. 

But  neither  baron,  laird,  nor  kniglit. 

Did  e*er  return  again. 

A  Iieaven-coinmission’d  friend  that  day 
Stopp’d  Wallace,  hastening  on  his  way, 

(Who,  by  some  seeming  chance  detain'd, 

Had  later  at  his  home  remain’d,) 

The  horse’s  bridle  sternly  grasp’d, 

And  then  for  rueful  utterance  gasp’d. 

“  Oh  !  go  not  to  the  Barns  of  Ayr ! 

“  Kindred  and  friends  are  murder’d  there. 

**  The  faithless  Southrons,  one  by  one, 

**  On  them  the  hangman’s  task  have  done. 

**  Oh!  turn  thy  steed,  and  fearful  ruin  shun!” 

He,  shuddering,  heard,  with  visage  pale, 
Whicli  quickly  chang’d  to  wrath’s  terrific  hue; 
And  then  apace  came  sorrow’s  bursting  wail; 

The  noble  heart  could  weep  that  could  not  quail. 

“  My  friends,  niy  kinsmen,  war-mates,  bold  and  true  1 
“  Met  ye  a  villain’s  end!  OK  is  it  so  with  you!” 

«  •  •  ■  #  • 

‘  In  Ayr  the  guilty  Southrons  held  a  feast. 

When  that  dire  day  its  direful  course  had  run, 
And  laid  them  down,  their  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  the  foul  deed  was  done. 

But  ere  beneath  the  cottage  thatch 
The  cocks  had  crowed  the  second  watch  ; 

When  sleepers  breathe  in  heavy  plight, 

Press'd  with  the  visions  of  the  night, 

And  spirits  from  unhallow’d  ground 
Ascend,  to  walk  their  silent  round  ; 

When  trembles  dell  or  desert  heath. 

The  witches’  orgy  dance  beneath, — 

To  the  rous’d  Warder’s  fearful  gaze. 

The  Barns  of  Ayr  were  in  a  blaze. 

*  Tlie  dense,  dun  smoke  w’as  mounting  slow 
And  stately,  from  the  darning  wreck  below. 

And  mantling  far  aloft  in  many  a  volumed  wToatli ; 

Whilst  town,  and  woods,  and  ocean  wide  did  lie, 
Tinctur’d  like  glowing  furnace  iron,  beneath 
Its  awful  canopy. 

Bed  mazy  sparks  soon  with  the  dense  smoke  blended, 
And  far  around  like  fiery  sleet  descended. 

From  the  scorch’d  and  crackling  pile 
Fierce  burst  the  growing  fiames  the  while, 

Thro*  crevic’d  wall  and  buttress  strong, 
Sweening  the  rafter’d  roofs  along; 

Which,  as  with  sudden  crash  they  fell. 

Their  raging  fierceness  seem'd  to  quel), 
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And  for  a  passing  instant  spread 
O’er  land  and  sea  a  lurid  shade; 

Then  with  increasing  brightness,  high 
In  spiral  form,  shot  to  the  sky 
With  momentary  height  so  grand, 

That  chiird  beholders  breathless  stand. 

<  Thus  rose  and  fell  the  flaming  surgy  flood, 

’Till  fencing  round  .the  gulphy  light. 

Black,  jagg’d,  and  b^c,  a  fearful. sight!  . 

Like  ruin  grim  of  former  days. 

Seen  ’thwart  tlie  broad  sun’s  setting  rays, 

The  guilty  fabric,  stood. 

*  And  dreadful  arc  the  deaths,  I  ween. 

Which  midst  that  fearful  wreck  have  been. 

The  pike  and  sword,  and  smoke  and  fire, 

Have  minister’d  to  vengeful  ire. 

New-waked  wretches  stood  aghast 
To  sec  the  fire-flood  in  their  rear. 

Close  to  their  breast  the  pointed  spear,  . 

And  in  wild  horror  yell’d  their  lasU 

*  But  what  dark  figures  now  emerge 
From  the  dread  gulf,  and  cross  the  light. 

Appearing  on  its  fearful  verge, 

Each  like  an  armed  sprite  I 
Whilst  one  above  the  rest  doth  tower,^ 

A  form  of  stern  gigantic  power, 

Whirling  from  his  loi\y  stand 

Tlie  smold’ring  stone  or  burning  brand  ? 

Those  are  the  leagued  for  Scotland’s  native  right. 

Whose  clashing  arms  rang  Southron’s  knell. 

When  to  their  fearful  work  they  fell,— 

That  form  is  Wallace  wight.’  pp.  20— 

Miss  Haillie  is  more  at  home  in  domestic  sketches.  We  trtn- 
acribe  her  description  of  the  short  interval  of  tranquillity  which 
Scotland  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

‘  Of  foes  so  long  detested, — fear’d. 

Were  towns  and  castles  quickly  clear’d ; 

Thro’  all  the  land  at  will  might  free  men  range  ; 

Nor  slave  nor  tyrant  there  appear’d; 

It  was  a  blessed  change  I 

*  The  peasant’s  cot  and  homely  farm. 

Hall-house  and  tower,  secure  from  harm 

Or  lawless  spoil,  again  became 

The  cheerful  charge  of  wife  or  dame. 

’Neath  humble  roofs,  from  rafter  slung 
The  harmless  spear,  on  which  was  hung 
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The  flaxen  yam  in  spindles  coiPd, 

And  leathern  pouch  and  hozen  soiPd, 

And  rush  or  osier  creel,  that  held 

Both  field  and  houshold  geer;  whilst  swell'd 

With  store  of  Scotland's  far^rite  food, 

The  seemly  sack  in  comer  stood; 

Hcinains  of  what  the  foe  had  leB ; 

Glad  sight  to  folks  so  long  bereB! 

And  look'd  at  oft  and  wisely  spared, 

Tlio*  still  with  poorer  neighbours  shared. 
The  wooden  quaigh  and  trencher  placed 
On  the  shelv’d  wall,  its  rudeness  graced, 
Beneath  the  pot  red  faggots  glanced, 

And  on  the  nearth  the  spindle  danced, 

As  liousewife's  sleight  so  finely  true, 

The  lengthen'd  thread  from  distaff  drew. 
While  she,  belike,  san?  ditty  shrill 
Of  Southron  louns  with  lengthen’d  trill. 

*  In  cakle  hall  with  open  gate, 

Thb  lioble  lady  kept  her  state, 

With  girdle  clasp’d  by  gem  of  price, 

Buckle  or  hasp  of  rare  device, 

Which  held,  constrain'd  o’er  bodice  tight. 
Her  woollen  robe  of  colours  bright; 

And  with  bent  head  and  tranquil  eye, 

And  gesture  of  fair  courtesy. 

The  stranger  guest  bade  to  her  board 
Tho’  far  afield  her  warlike  lord. 

A  board  where  smoked  on  dishes  clear 
Of  massy  pewter,  sar’ry  cheer. 

And  potent  ale  was  foaming  seen 
O'er  tankards  bright  of -silver  sheen, 

WTiich  erst,  when  foemen  bore  the  sway. 
Beneath  the  sod  deep  buried  lay. 

For  household  goods,  fVom  many  a  hoard, 
Were  nbw  to  household  use  restored. 

‘  Neighbours  with  neighbours  join’d,  begin 
Their  cheerful  toil,  whilst  mingled  din 
*  Of  saw  or  hammer  cleave  the  air. 

The  roofless  bigging  to  repair. 

The  woodman  fells  the  gnarled  tree. 

The  ploughman  w’histles  on  the  lea; 

Tfie  falkner  keen  his  bird  lets  fly. 

As  lordlings  gaze  with  upcast  eye ; 
llie  arrow'd  sportsman  strays  at  will, 

And  fearless  strays  o’er  moor  and  hill ; 

The  traveller  pricks  along  the  plain ; 

The  herdboys  shout  and  children  play; 
Scotland  is  Scotland  once  again, 

And  all  arc  boon  and  gay. 
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*  Thus,  iVoe<lom  from  a  grievous  yoke, 

Like  gloaiu  of  sunsliine  o*cr  them  broke; 

And  souls,  wlicii  ioy  aiul  pence  were  new, 

Of  every  nature,  kindlier  grew. 

It  was  a  term  of  liberal  dealing, 

And  active  hope  and  friendly  feeling. 

Thro’  all  iho  land  might  freedom  range, 

It  was  a  blessed  change  !*  pp,  Sb-^2. 

Had  it  boon  the  Author’^  object  to  descant  on  national  ini^ra* 
litudo,  she  could  not  have  found  a  second  instance  more  striking 
tlun  that  of  Colimihus.  There  is  something  chilling  and  dis¬ 
piriting  in  the  dark  sequel  of  sucli  histories,  \Ybich  rather  inter¬ 
feres  with  tlie  healthful  glow  of  emulation.  The  true  moral, 
Mhs  Uaillie  appears  to  us  strangely  to  overlook.  In  Note  Xlll 
to  the  second  legend,  and  appendix  No.  VII.,  (not  No.  III., 
iccording  to  the  reference,)  she  has  extracted  Dr.  Roberison^s 
sccouiU  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  Spain  of  her  transatlantic 
treasures ;  but  no  use  is  made  of  the  reflections  which  it  so 
naturally  suggests.  The  voyage  of  Columbus  is  most  feebly 
imagined. 

Lady  (iriseld  Daillic  is  both  a  more  pleasing  and  a  more 
useful  tale,  and,  though  rather  obscurely  told,  will,  by  help  of 
the  notes,  he  found  interesting.  W’ere  poetical  writers  pro¬ 
hibited  this  indolent  ex[>edieni  for  making  tlienoselves  intelligible, 
they  would,  perhaps,  take  more  pains  iu  developing  their  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  text,  and  leave  less  to  he  implied  or  guessed  at. 
When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  Grisehi,  the  licroinc,  was  en¬ 
trusted  by  her  father,  Sir  Patrick  11  nine,  with  the  delivery  of 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Baiiiie  of  Jerviswood.  *  She  succeeded 
'  in  this  ditlicult  euterpri^^e,  ami  having  at  this  time  met  with 
^  Mr.  Haillie’s  son,  the  iutiiuacy  and  friendship  was  formed 
‘  which  was  coinpleted  by  their  marriage.*  This  exploit  is 
tloscrihed  in  the  first  five  stanzas,  hut  INliss  Baillie  tantalizes 
her  readers  by  refusing  to  tell  them  what  passed  between  the 
young  people. 

-■*  nor  will  I  8ay» 

II ow',  on  that  hless’d  and  long  remember’d  day, 

The  prisoner’s  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 

First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire 
Tliat  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fair, 

Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breath’d  tliis  netlicr  air.* 

^ears  roll  on,  ami  Sir  Patrick  Hume  is  hlmseli  compelled 
to  seek  a  hiding  place*  from  the.  persecuting  fury  of  the  Govem- 
®ent.  the  ussistatice  of  a  irusiy  mechanic,  who  was  the 

®uly  individual  besides  Hady  Hume  and  Griseld,  to  whom  the 
of  his  retreat  was  confided,  a  bed  and  bcd*clotlies  were 
^ried,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  a  vault  under  Ppl worth  church, 
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a  mile  distant  from  his  own  house ;  and  here,  during  tlie  month 
of  his  entombment,  Griseld  went  every  night  by  herself  tocarrv 
him  the  food  which  she  managed  to  secrete,  unol>serve<l  by  tbf 
younger  children  and  the  servants,  remaining  writh  her  parent  is 
his  gloomy  prison  till  the  approach  of  day-break. 

*  But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting. 

Tears  shed  unseen,  affection  utter’d 

In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter’d 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 

1  know  not ;  would  iny  feeble  skill 
Were  nieeter  yoke-iuate  to  niy  will! 

*  Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark. 

And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small, 

(iave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark, 

On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  wall  ; 

On  stones  reversed  in  crumbling  mould. 

And  blacken’d  poles  of  bier  decay’d 
That  lumb’ring  on  the  ground  were  laid; 

On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old. 

And  shreds  of  painted  ’scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 

The  pillar’d  church  alofl  had  worn ; 

While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed, 

Strange  sight  in  such  a  place ! 

Betray’d  a  piteous  case, — 

Man  from  man’s  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the  dead 


*  The  basket’s  store  of  viands  and  bread,  ! 

Produced  with  l(M)ks  of  kind  inviting, 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread; 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting. 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and'  relish  keen. 

Nodded  and  quatf’d  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  return’d,  her  smiles  with  tears  Unitingf 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E’er,  tasted  such  delicious  fare ;  ^ 

No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat,  ' 

With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet,  -I  ** 

FVer  ^'opt  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so  fondly  sweti 

‘  But  soon  youth’s  buoyant  gladsome  nature  .  , 
•Spreads  joy  unmix’d  o'er  every  feature,  '  .J 
As  she  her  tale  is  arcldy  telling  •  ''  ^ 

^  Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling,  ‘  ^ 

‘  Wliile,  round  the  sav’ry  table  sitting,  *  (imMsi 

She  gleans  his  nwal,  the  rest  unwitting,  !  t^niK»r 
"  ‘  *  I1t»w  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving,  *  .rt  '*•  1 

''  ' '  '  '  So  dext’rous  has  become  in  thieving.  /.Iloll  ni 

'  /  She  tells,  bow,  of  some  trifle  prating,  fl,tn 

^  '  She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating,  .f,,  ..^nn:  * 


f 
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*  WhHe  into  napkmM  lap  she's  sliding  ' 

Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding,  n  t  * 

Beneath  tlie  board,  her  store;  amazing  •  m  < 

Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 

Then  witli  his  voice  and  eager  eye, 

She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 

“  Mother !  was  e’er  the  like  beheld  ? 

“  Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld ; 

‘‘  She  clears  ncr  dish,  as  I'm  n  sinner! 

**  Like  plowman  at  his  new-year’s  dinner.” 

*  And  what  each  urchin,  one  by  one. 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done. 

She  fail’d  not  to  repeat: 

Tho’  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 
To  a  fastidious  critic’s  ear. 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet. 

*  Hut  they  must  part  till  o’er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye; 

For  ah !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 

How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 

As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
Tlie  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 

And  could  there  be  in  lovers*  meeting 
More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind, 

Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 

Than  in  that  tender  hour,  pure,  pious  love  entwined  ?’ 

pp.  S22— 6. 

In  this  extract,  which  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  pathos,  the 
reader  will  be  with  reason  startle(l  at  the  lludibrastic  collo¬ 
quialism  which  Miss  Haillie  has  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  heroine.  For  tiris,  we  expected  that  at  least  we  should 
find  some  authority  in  the  Notes.  But  Lady  Murray’s  Narra¬ 
tive  bimply  states,  that  ‘  her  brother  Sandy  (the  late  liord 
‘  Marchmout)  looked  up  (on  one  occasion)  with  astonishment, 
‘  and  said,  “  Mother,  will  you  look  at  Griseld  ;  while  we  have 
‘  **  been  eating  our  broth,  she  has  eaten  up  all  the  8heep|8 
‘  “  head.”  *  VVe  do  not  wish  to  be  fastidious,  when  rhyme  is 
Wee,  and  the  case  is  urgent ;  but  our  Author’s  version  ot  the 
speech,  if  it  must  needs  be  given,  should  not  have  been  less 
rkijani  than  the  original. 

To  complete  the  story  :  Sir  Patrick  at  length  determines  on 
i^tring  the  country,  and  takes  refuge  in  Holland,  where  his  wife 
wid  family  join  him*  Tliey  arc  obliged  to  Kuive  behind  the 
youngest  child  through  illness,  and  Griseld  returns  by  herself  to 
ktch  her  sister  and  negotiate  business.  All  tlie  time  that  they 
We  in  Holland,  upon  her  it  chwolveil  to  go  to  the  market  and 
to  the  mill  to  have  the  corn  ground,  to  do  tlie  household  work, 
‘  make  and  mend’  for  the  children— in  short,  *  to  do  every 
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*  thing and  ‘  tlicre  was  not  a  wcMjk,*  aaya  the  proac  nnnrttifr, 

^  that  she  did  not  sit  up  two  niglits  to  <io  the  business  that  xin 
‘  necessary.* 

‘  And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart, 

Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking. 

Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part. 

The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 

Her  hands  each  nightly  coudi  prepared, 

And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared ; 

Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white, 

And  decked  the  board  with  tankard  bright. 

Thro’  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 

Her  tiny  needle  defUy  went. 

Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced, 

Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 

With  rev’rence  to  the  old  she  clung. 

With  sweet  alFection  to  tlic  young. 

To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said. 

To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 

To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  ; 

By  her  was  lisp’d  the  tardy  prayer, 

Wliat  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

‘  Tliere  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling, — 

A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling,  ,  ,  . 

^  Who  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet,  n 

'  And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet.  ,  , 

Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandamo  mild, 

Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  list'ning  child  ?  * 

But  ’tis  a  thing  of  snintlior  nature. 

Amidst  her  friends  of  pipny  stature. 

To  sec  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 

A  guardian  sister’s  charge  assume. 

And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss. 

Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss.— 

To  see  iliem  when  their  liour  of  love  is  past,  ,  ♦ 

%  Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast. 

With  her  in  mimick  war  they  wrestle; 

Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle; 

Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel, 

*  Low  bended  to  tneir  tiny  level; 

,  While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding, 

Crows’  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 
f  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel  ;— 

»\>  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the, kindly  tear  to 

‘  But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set, 

And  ev’ning  groups  together  met, 

{^i’or  othe  r  strangerb  sticllcr’d  there  .  t 
Would  seek  wiili  them  to  lighten  care,) 
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Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  mov’d  lightest, 

He^  eye  with  merry  glance  beam’d  orightott, 

Her  braided  locks  were  coil’d  the  neatest. 

Her  carol  song  was  trill’d  the  sweetest; 

And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold, 

No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

*  O !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart  ! 

Precious  the  nlessings  ye  impart!  * 

Tho’  all  unwittingly  the  while. 

Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile, 

And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 

Who  ne’er  shaO  see  his  home  again. 

Ye  make  the  stern  misanthrope’s  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  glow. 

And  age  spring  from  his  elbow-chair 
The  sport  of  lightsome  ^lee  to  share. 

Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  woe; 

While  proud,  poor  men,  in  thread-bare  suit. 

Frisk’d  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot, 

And  from  her  magic  circle  chace 

The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race.’  pp.  233— (5. 

These  years  Lady  Griseld  would  often  speak  of  as  the  h^pieat 
part  of  her  life.  In  1688,  Sir  Patrick  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  this  country,  and  Griseld  and  her  mother  came 
over  with  the  Princess.  She  was  offered  to  be  made  one  of  the 
Queen’s  maids  of  honour,  but,  with  a  rare  magnanimity  and 
modesty,  she  declined  the  royal  favour,  preferring  to  return 
home  with  her  family. 

*  Nor  would  she  in  her  native  North, 

When  woo’d  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth. 

The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home. 

Though  by  her  gentle  parents  press’d, 

And  nattered,  courted,  and  caressed, 

A  splendid  bride  become.’ 

‘  Jervis  wood  was  poor,*  and  she  resolved  to  marry  no  other. 

*  But  heaven  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lot : 

The  father  of  the  virtuous  youth. 

Who  died  devoted  for  the  truth. 

Was  not,  when  better  times  retum’d»  for^t : 

To  the  riglit  ibeir  was  given  his  father’s  land, 

And  with  his  lady’s  love,  he  won  her  hand.’ 

Lady  Griseld  livwl  to  see  her  children’s  diildren,  and  died 
oniversally  honoured  and  beloved.  The  follo^ving  infcnption  to 
W  memory  was  written  by  Judge  Burnet : 

‘  While  an  infant, 

At  the  hazard  of  her  own,  she  preserved  her  father’s  life, 
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Who,  under  the  persecution  of  ambitious  power. 

Sought  refuge  in  the  close  confinement  oi  a  tomb, 
Where  he  was  nightly  supplied  with  necessaries  conveyed  by  her, 
With  a  caution  above  her  years,  ’ 

A  courage  above  her  sex, 

A  real  instance  of  the  so  much  celebrated  Roman  charity.’ 

The  admirable  example  of  filial  piety  and  feminine  heroism 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  “  Legend,’*  is  in  itself  so 
wortliy  of  a  lasting  rmird,  that  we  could  wish  for  the  poem  s 
popularity  beyond  what  we  fear  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  likely 
to  obtain.  In  her  choice  of  the  irregular  versification  rendered 
fashionable  by  her  ‘  great  contemporary,’  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Miss  Baillie  has,  we  think,  been  unfortunate.  The  character  of 
that  measure  is  essentially  lyrical  and  romantic,  and  if  this  be 
not  the  character  of  the  poetry,  its  irregularity  becomes  not  only 
unmeaning,  but  positively  unplcasing.  Its  facility,  too,  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  it  gives  the  utmost  licence  to  indolence  and  caprice  in 
the  structure  and  composition  of  the  verse.  If  blank  verse  or 
heroic  rhyme  appeared  ineligible,  a  regular  stanza  would  have 
comported  much  better  with  the  subject  of  the  last  legend,  and 
iimmscd  a  salutary  restriction  on  the  Author. 

The  four  legendary  ballads  are  successful  imitations  of  the 
early  compositions  in  this  style.  The  first  is  very  striking  and 
finely  wrought  up.  It  is  too  long  to  insert  entire,  and  we  fear 
tliat  wc  shall  injure  it  by  presenting  only  fragments ;  but  our 
wish  to  do  the  Author  ample  justice,  induces  us  to  close  this 
article  with  a  specimen  of  her  talents  which  will  recall  to  our 
readers  the  truly  dramatic  Delineator  of  the  Passions. 

*  The  fires  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight, 

And  die  guests  sat  in  the  hall, 

And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

*  His  dark-grey  eye  that  wont  so  sly* 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 

«  Flash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new  w'ak’d  sprite, 

As  pass'd  the  circling  bowU 

*  I  a  laughter  light  or  jocund  lay 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound 

Stern,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  focmen  fierce  astound. 


•  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween, 

Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star, 

(hir  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 
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«  If  a  stranger  it  bo  of  high  de^eo^ 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  dm,) 

Step  forth  amain,  niy  pages  twain, 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

*  The  pages  twain  returned  again, 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they. 

“  Why  look  ye  so  ?— is  it  friend  or  foe  f’* 
Did  the  angry  Baron  say. 


\ 

£  * 


•  i  It  > ' f ! fV 

•  “  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait, 

“  But  further  he  will  not  hie,  '•* ** 

••  Till  the  Baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gatet  ■  ’  ’’ 
“  And  ask  him  courteously,”  . 

«  “  By  my  mother^s  shroud,  he  is  full  proud  1. 

**  What  earthly  man  is  he  <  ,|i  luu 

“  I  know  not  in  truth,”  quoth  the  trembling  youtli. 

“  If  earthly  man  it  be.”  ' 

*  Then  dark,  dark  lower’d  the  Baron’s  eye. 

And  his  red  cheek  changed  to  wan; 

For  again  at  the  gate  more  furiously 
The  thundering  din  began. 


-If 


*  “  And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here, 

“  Of  high  or  low  degree, 

**  That  will  unto  this  stranger  go^— 

“  Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ? 

*  Then  spoke  and  said  fierce  Donald  the  Red^-^ 

(A  fearless  man  was  heA  ' 

Yes ;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate, 

“  Lord  John,  for  the  love  of  thee.” 

«  »  iS  iS  *  ^ 


■  "MUmt 

‘  i 
•  I  »  f  I 
(bull 

>U 

‘  i-t 
Wiift  <1 


*  ”  It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise,. 

**  His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 

**  For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 
”  Made  roy  very  life-blood  cold. 

*  ”  And  he  stretched  him  the  while  with  a  ghostly  smile. 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 

**  ’Twas  no  depute’s  task  your  guest  to  ask 
“To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay.” 

*  Pale  grew  the  Baron,  and  faintly  said,*  rt*  i 
As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain, 

**  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 

**  Do  any  return  again  ? 


*  ”  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 
”  Give  up  their  dead  again? 

**  Doth  the  surgy  waste  waR  o'er,  its  breast 
“  The  spirits  of  the  slain?” 
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*  But  his  loosen’d  limbs  sliook'fAsti  and  pour’d 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow, 

As  louder  still  the  third  time  roared 
The  thundering  gate  below. 

<  <«  O  rouse  thee,  Baron,  for  manhood’s  worth! 

Let  good  or  ill  befall, 

**  Tliou  Quist  to  the  stranger  knight  go  forth, 

**  And  ask  him  to  your  hall. 

<  **  Why  should’st  thou  fear?  dost  thou  not  wear 
**  A  gift  from  the  ureat  Glendowcr, 

Sandus  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 

O’er  which  nought  ill  hath  power  ?” 

*  All  chastly  pale  did  the  Ikiron  quail, 

As  he  turn’d  him  to  the  door. 

And  his  sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 

Sound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

*  Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  merry  mates  all, 
He  cast  his  parting  eye. 

**  God  send  thee  amain,  safe  back  again !” 

He  heav’d  a  heavy  sigh. 

*  Then  listen’d  they,  on  the  lengthen’d  wayi 
To  his  faint  and  less’ning  tread. 

And,  when  that  was  past»  to  the  wailing  blast, 
That  wail’d  as  for  the  dead. 

*  But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 

And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 

Till  the  lofly  keep  on  its  rocky  steep, 

Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

*  Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty- window’d  wall, 

\Mien  a  fiery  trace  of  the  Baron’s  face 
Thro’  tlie  casements  shone  on  all. 

*  But  the  vision’d  glare  pass’d  thro’  the  air. 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceast. 

And  never  more,  on  sea  or  sliore. 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East. 

*  The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 

Lay  unscath’d  on  the  swarded  green, 

But  never  again,  on  land  or  main. 

Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen.’  pp.  683— fi* 
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Art  VI.  1.  A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  PoUte  IMerahtre  ;  compre¬ 
hending  llie  Principles  of  Language  and  Style ;  the  Elements  of 
Taste  and  Criticism  ;  with  Rules  for  the  Study  of  Composition  and 
Eloquence ;  illustrated  by  appropriate  Examples,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  British  Classics,  for  the  Use  of  Schools^  or  private  In¬ 
struction.  By  Alexander  Jamieson.  12mo.  pp.  373*  Price  6$. 
London.  1818. 

S.  A  Grammar  of  Lo^  and  Intellectual  Philosophic^  on  didactic 
Principles ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Instruction.  By 
Alexander  Jamieson.  12mo.  pp.  358.  Price  69.  London.  1819, 


Though  the  tuie-page  of  the  6 rat  be  somewhat  (00  pro¬ 
mising,  these  two  volumes  contain  an  extensive  ranfi^  and 
viriety  of  inforination,  always  perspicuously,  and,  in  general, 
sinveably  communicated.  The  arrangement  is  distinct  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  and  these  primary  requisites  being  securetl,  we  feel 
little  disposition  to  inquire  whether  a  diUerent  distribution  might 
not  have  been  found  more  accurately  systematic.  Nor  is  this 
the  opportunity  for  discussing  the  question,  whether  it  be  not 
too  much  in  the  nature  of  cramming^  thus  to  concentrate  tbe 
essence  of  many  volumes,  and  to  abridge  the  regular  prooesa 
of  acquisition,  by  impressing  at  once  and  dogmatically  on  tbe 
Diiiul,  the  instruction  which  is,  we  suspect,  best  obtained  by 
gradual  induction.  In  the  event  of  such  an  investigatiQQ, 
though  the  utility  of  Mr.  JamiesoiPs  publications  miglit  be  in¬ 
volved,  yet,  it  would  not  affect  the  merits  of  tlieir  execution  ;  and 
oi\  the  assumption  of  the  superiority  of  tbe  present  arbilrary 
system  of  education,  they  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  among 
the  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  business  of  academical  inaU- 
tutions. 

Of  t!»e  two  volumes,  we  must,  however,  confess  Uiat  we 
greatly  prefer  the  logical  duodecimo.  Mr.  J.’s  taste,  though 
we  do  not  mean  to  question  its  geueral  ootrcctness,  is  not.  In 
our  opinion,  cc|ual  to  his  knowledge  and  industry  ;  nor  does  bis 
style  appeiir  to  mucb  advantage  wlieo  in  contact  with  subjects  of 
elegant  discrimination.  We  are  withheld  by  tbe  old  adage  de 
gu^iibuHy  from  engaging  in  an  extensive  illusiration  of  these 
matters,  but  Mr.  J.’s  deserts  as  an  author  are  sufiicieot  to  jus¬ 
tify  118  in  lengthening  ibis  article  by  pointing  out  a  few  iostaaces 
in  which  we  think  him  altogether  wrong.  He  is  too  partial  to 
Osslan  ;  perhaps  there  is  some  nationality  in  this ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  higher  feeling  of  poetical  excellence  would 
have  led  him  to  make  less  frequent  reference  to  that  mist^  and 
melancholy  bard.  Mr.  Jamieson  is  unfortunate  in  bis  dislike 
of  the  tine  jovial  passage  in  Thomson  where 


....  8ateil  Hunger  bids  bis  .  brother  Tbbrst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl ; 
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Nor  wantiug  is  the  brown  October  drawn. 

Mature  and  perfect,  from  bis  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent.* 

The  high  exhilaration  and  characteristic  jollity  of  tliese  rich 
and  festive  lines,  are  altogether  lost  on  their  critic,  who  is 
scarcely  able  to  ^  peruse*  them  ^  with  composure,*  talks  gravelf 
about  tlic  inadmissibility  of  descriptive  personifications  ^  when 
*  tlie  subject  of  dihcuMgion  is  destitute  of  dignity,*  and  is  quite 
unprepared  to  ‘  relish*  such  unlicensed  excursions. 

*  Horace,  in  the  following  example,  applies  tw'o  epithets  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  allegory,  which  can  be  applicable  only  to  the  primary  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  Ferus  et  Cupido, 

Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas, 

Cote  cruenta.*^ 

*  ^Analysis*  **  Ardentes’’  is  intelligible  when  applied  to  love,  the 
primary  subject,  which,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  often  said  to  burn ;  but 
It  has  no  meaning  when  applied  to  an  arrow,  which  is  never  su|)potcd 
to  be  hot.  **  Cruenta,**  also,  may  be  significant  figuratively  of  the 
distress  of  unsuccessful  love,  but  nobody  ever  beard  of  a  bloody  whet¬ 
stone.  No  admirer  of  Horace  would  defend  him,  by  alledging  the  epb 
the!  was  proper,  because  the  stone  made  sharp  the  arrow  which  6^ 
the  blooa.  Horace  himself  would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  ds* 
fcAce.*  p.  198« 

Our  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Jamieson,  will  not  permit  os  to 
treat  such  wretcheil  hypercriticism  as  this  with  all  the  severity 
which  it  provokes  ;  but  there  is  some  merit  in  our  abstinence,  and) 
that  wc  may  preserve  it  entire,  we  shall  not  venture  on  ourswo 
modes  of  expression,  but  present  Mr.  J.* with  the  simple  and  poeti* 
cal  explanations  of  this  exquisite  passage,  given  in  Gesneris  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  original.  *  Cupidinii  nagiHw  ignitee  sunt  nvp»  vwV 

Moschus,^^ - Ut  alias  cotes  vel  aquariw  sunt 

vei  olearia^  ita  Cupido  suis  telis  acuendis  sanguinem  miss- 
rorum  amantium  aahibet^  eaquo  ui  sanguine  kgdrm 

9ua  tela  Hercules'  A  somewhat  diiferent  illustration  might 
perhaps  be  advantageously  given  ;  but  this  is  quite  sufikient  tP 
put  to  shame  the  grave  absurdities  cited  above.  ,,  it 

The  Grammar  of  Logic**  is  singularly  infelicitous  inlU  ^ 
finitioo  of  a  pun, 

*  The  pun  or  parorumasiat  which  hath  been  so  generally  decried, 
and  yet  to  universally  practised,  consists  in  nothing  more  than  oiopj^ 
bug  a  word  w'hich  is  ambiguous  either  in  tense  or  sound,  and  of  which 
both  the  meanings  arc  suggested  at  once,  by  die  way  in  which  it  is  osed. 
Is  I  gratifies,  Uicroforc,  os  an  example  of  a  newly  discovered  rcscoi* 
blancc. 
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or  besieging.**  B*  V.*  p.  90* 

The  (lefioition  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include 
(hat  indispensable  qualitication  of  a  pun — humour.  Not  are;tbe 
jAssaf^cs  citeti  byany  means  fair  8|)ecimens  of  a  genuine  pun :  they 
ire  noth! lu;  more  than  an  improner  introduction  of  worcU  disskai- 
lariB  sense,  but  similar  in  sound.  Footers  inimitable  tiuuiridef  f 
would  have  been  far  more  to  the  purposeof  illustration,  it  b|  moce- 
ofer,  quite  a  mistake,  to  give  *  jeu  de  mots'  as  the  speeiAo 
French  equivalent;  that  term  is  a  general  one,  including  pups, 
certainly,  but  extending  to  all  kinds  of  sporting  vrith  words. 
Calembour  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  counterpart  of  pun. 

We  had  noted  other  passages  for  comment,  chiefly,  though 
not  wholly,  relating  to  matters  of  taste ;  but  the  observations 
which  we  have  already  made,  will  be  suflicient  to  answer  our 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Jamieson  the  expediency  of  a 
(borougli  revision  of  bis  hooks  in  the  event  of  other  raitions 
being  called  for.  If  this  be  carefully  and  judiciously  attended 
to,  with  a  little  compression  of  some  of  the  appendages,  we 
have  DO  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  he  will  have 
produced  two  of  the  most  useful  school  books  extant. 


Art;*VII.  Sketches  of  Sermons^  preached  to  Congregations  In  va¬ 
rious  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  European  Cotitl- 
‘tnent.  Furnished  by  their  respective  Authors.  VoL  1.  Secand 
Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xvi,  174.  Price  4s.  London.  1821. 

E  have  here  in  the  compass  of  a  small  and  chean  volume, 
""  fifty  skeletons  of  plain,  practical  sermons,  which  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  extremely  acceptable  to  a  most  meritorious  class 
of  public  teachers,  but  for  whose  labours,  a  large  proportion  eff 
our  population  would  remain  entirely  destitute  of  religiouA 
knowledge.  T  hat  class,  the  Wesleyan  system  wisely  recognises 
ind  employs  in  the  capacity  of  local  preachers.  The  formatiou 
of  Sunday  Schools  among  other  denominations,  has  led  very 
extensively  to  the  employment  of  lay  teachers  in  instructing 
the  children* of  the  poor;  while,  in  many  of  ilie  remote  viHa^cs, 
the  lower  classes  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  gratuitoos  exertiotia 
nf*  lay  members  of  churches  for  the  means  of  Biblical  Instrucdon* 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  prejudice  against  wfiut’ls 
Still  regarded  by  many  |KTbons  as  a  disorderly  a8sum|>tion  of  the 
office  of  teacher  on  the  part  of  laymen,  should  so  long  have  bees 
•oflered  to  o|)erate;  since  its  effect  has  been,  to  surrender  tile  laA 
those  whose  competence  has  not  always  been  equal  to  their 
and  wliosc  ignorance  has  (bruacd  some  drawback  ii|K>n  the 
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value  of  their  praiseworthy  exertions.  If  themoml  wants  of  (j^r 
population  are  to  be  supplieil,  the  necessity  of  calling  in  tlie  tfisiit. 
ance  of  lay  teachers,  must,  hy  tliis  time,  be  pretty  obvious.  Every 
clay  is  bringing  to  lis^ht  the  state  of  almost  heathen  is'iiorance  io 
whicli  many  villages  and  districts  arc  lyin^.  To  the  employ, 
ment  of  such  extra-auxiliaries,  the  strictest  notions  of  eccl«l» 
astical  discipline  present  no  absolute  objection.  In  the  Brtlitli 
Colonies,  it  should  seem,  that  the  |)erformance  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  that  is  to  say,  the  rcmdiii^  of  prayers  and  a  sermon  by  lay¬ 
men,  where  no  clerf^yman  is  stationed,  has  the  sanction  cif  tin 
episcopal  authorities*.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  tkt 
Uomisb  Church,  to  impart  a  hi^h  dec^roc  of  religious  knowledge 
to  the  common  people  ;  yet,  it  admitted  the  validity,  under  eer^ 
tiirn  circumstances,  of  lay  baptism.  It  is  more  to  our  prewnt 
pur|ioto,  to  remark,  that  even  the  Church  of  Rome  Ibiiad  the 
rey^ular  clergy  insutheient  to  maintain  her  hold  on  the  people  it 
larp^e,  or  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  popular  teachers.  Tke  in* 
struction  of  the  people,  such  as  it  was,  mainly  devolved  on  the 
naonastic  orders  ;  and  when  these  were  abolished  at  the  Reform- 
ation,  an  immense  apparatus  was  destroyed,  for  which,  in  tke 
Protestant  establishment,  nothint^  was  substituted.  < 

The  l)isH<>nters  of  this  country  have,  in  fact,  (viewing  tb«r 
ininisters,  not  indeed  as  aiixiliaru's  to  the  clergy,  but  as  an  ad(k- 
tiunal  order,  and  putting  out  of  consideration  for  a  moment, 
the  quality  of  the  instruction,)  supplied,  to  a  vast  exteat,  4be 
essential  imperfection  of  tfie  parochial  system.  Hut  for  tliem,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  athriii  that,  by  this  time,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  Protestant  Kngland,  would  Imve  been  in  a  condition  of 
the  grossest  ignorance.  And  with  all  the  architecture  and  all 
the  apparatus  (to  use  Dr.  ChalinerH's  language)  to  which  the 
sii|>erstitiun  of  former  days  nn<l  the  zeal  of  modern  times  have 
given  birth,  the  wants  of  the  population  are  very,  very  (tr 
from  having  been  overtaken.  Nor  will  it  l)o  in  the  power  ofaay 
system  that  authorizes  only  the  staled  labours  of  regular  puston, 
to  mot't  those  wants,  or  to  provide  etiiciently  for  the  religioui 
instruction  and  moral  discipline  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Hut  the  prejudice  against  irregular  methods  of  doing  good,  » 
nut  confined  to  any  one  denomination  of  Christians.  There  aw 
persons  whomay  ho  designated  as  lligh-Chnrch  Dissenters.  Thu 
is  not  a  greater  contradiction  in  terms  than  a  Protestant  prioA 
The  labours  of  itinerant  preachers  and  unacademic  miuisterf  atf 
regarded  h>  many  regular  Dissenters  with  a  displai*ency  bor¬ 
dering  on  di>gust,  and  sometimes  willi  IWdings  not  jH‘rfectlylB 
unison  with  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religiooi 


•  See  Miss.  Register  for  Sept.  1821.  p.  395. 
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liberty^  and  an  entire  confidence  in  their  talidity*  To  tbeoii  the 
ftir,  and  combination,  and  ent('q)ri!M»,  the  Missionary  leal  and 
poblic  spirit  which  distinguish  the  present  day,  haTe  aomethiog 
in  thfni  portentous.  Ttiat  every  itian  should  be  takiiif^  upon 
bimself  to  say  to  his  neighbour,  Know  the  Lord,**  appears  to 
them  to  savour  of  fanaticism.  But  their  indignation  Is  ohiefly 
reserved  for  the  low  mechanics  and  little  tradesmen,  who  go  forth 
00  the  Sunday  into  the  villages  to  preach  the  Gospel.  That 
these  men  should  be  inspired  by  good  motives,  is  to  them  soaroo- 
ly  credible  ;  and  at  all  events,  religion,  it  is  imagined,  must  be 
debased  and  injured  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
good  stories  which  circulate  in  religious  circles,  of  the  vulga- 
rtsins,  blunders,  and  eccentricities  of  these  barn  preachers,  the 
Rcital  of  which,  though  attended  by  a  decent  shew  of  regret 
and  deprecation,  never  fails  to  supply  some  measure  of  amuse- 
neat,  while  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  narrator  may  ge¬ 
nerally  be  detected  to  be  that  of  very  sincere  contempt. 

Ignorance,  and  vulgarity,  and  self  conceit  are,  whetlier  In 
bigii  life  or  in  low  life,  in  the  educated  or  the  illiterate,  ex- 
trenoely  disgusting  ;  but  when  our  indignation  against  these 
qualities  rises  higher  than  our  disgust  at  positive  immorality  and 
profaneness,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  some  error  in  our  ealcu- 
iationsorin  onr  feelings.  It  is  a  singular  and  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  the  composure  of  most  persofis  is  less  disturbed  by  tlie  ha¬ 
bitual  spectacle  and  actual  presence  of  irreligion  the  roost  de¬ 
cided  and  hardened,  than  by  qualities  which  offend  against 
taste.  Yet,  nothing,  is  more  certain,  than  that  sudi  qualities, 
Ike  natural  concomitants  of  a  low  degree  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
fion,  are  frequently  associated  with  sterling  worth.  They  may 
exist  ill  a  character,  without  being  its  predominant  qualities— 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  beneficial  operation  of 
those  other  qualities  in  the  individual,  which  constitute  him  a  use¬ 
ful  member  of  society.  Nay,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  the 
vulgar  minded  and  illiterate  have  had  a  much  larger  share  than 
human  sagacity  would  have  deemed  it  safe  or  expedient  to  en¬ 
trust  them  with,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  society.  It 
h  true,  that  the  efficiency  of  such  labourers  is  in  no  degree  at¬ 
tributable  to  their  intellectual  deficiencies,  but  has  l>een  in  spite 
of  them;  yet,  it  shews  that  religion  is  not  quite  so  easily  neu- 
tiulized  and  deprived  of  its  holy  and  salutary  tendency,  by  ilie 
ulloy  of  human  imperfection  w  ith  witicli  it  has  combined,  as  some 
))ersons  are  ready  to  imagine.  For  ignorance  or  vulgarity  in  the 
tbftract,  we  have  no  disposition  to  apologise ;  hut,  on  behalf  of 
®ncli  that  puts  on  that  sha|>e  in  the  eyes  of  the  polite  and  the  re¬ 
fined,  we  think  it  but  fair  to  urge  these  considerations,  founded, 
not  on  hypothesis,  hut  on  experience,  in  order  to  shield  the  class 
from  a  too  indiscriminate  contempt. 
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If  Uy  preacUing,  howeTcr,  has  hitherto  been  carrieil  on 
by  luieuucaied  persons,  we  arc  disposeti  to  think  that 
rests  somewhere  else  than  with  those  who  have  conscientioMd? 
and  disinterestedly  employed  their  single  talent  in  the  wodt. 
We  do  not, believe  that  the  lower  classes  will  be  found  in  f^coe. 
ral  to  prefer  in  those  who  approach  them  with  the  oiTer  of  instnie- 
tioo,  vulgarity  or  ignorance  for  its  own  sake.  They  will  ofUt 
tolerate  these  in  a  preacher  whose  seriousness  and  fervour  be¬ 
speak  him  to  be  in  earnest,  and,  by  a  natural  sympathy,  coannu- 
moate  themselves  to  his  audience.  Or  they  may  be  beguiled 
into  an  unintelligent  admiration  of  eccentricity,  by  a  preadwr 
whose  doctrines  approve  themselves  to  their  consciences  ae  true. 
But  experience  amply  proves,  that  neither  eccentricity,  nor  vul- 
.Dor  the  affectation  of  familiarity,  is  requisite  to  engagi 
the  attention  of  the  lower  classes  ;  that  if  they  are  not  very  deli¬ 
cate  io  their  demands,  or  very  fastidious  in  their  taste,  a  pUia, 
aflectionate,  evangelical  style  of  instruction  will  please  none  tbe 
less  for  l>eing  in  harmony  with  good  sense  and  adorned  with 
good  iwanners.  Of  two  of  the  most  popular  preachers  that  btw 
appearoil  iu  this  country,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  WbitSeld 
was  an  orator,  and  Wesley  a  gentleman,  if,  then,  low,  illUe* 
raie,aud  illdnformed  preachers  are  found  obtaining  the  attention 
of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  for  the  cause  o( 
that  success,  not  in  the  qualities  which  furnish  the  Sadrist  wifli 
his  Uiemc,  but  in  the  warmth  of  their  manner  and  the  weight 
of  their  lessons,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  what  Dr.  Chalim 
would  style  Ukeir  aggressive  policy.  And  why  has  the  field  Wes 
left  to  Uieir  occupation  ?  Why  have  not  others  better  qutliM 
gone  among  the  neglected  population  with  the  same  zeal  and 
with  more  knowledge?  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  de¬ 
volve,  of  having  suffered  a  large  portion  of  the  community  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  incoiirpetcncy  is  so  pathetically  de> 
precated  ?  These  ili^orderly,  illiterate  men  are  doing  the  worit 
which  we  are  told  they  are  incompetent  to  do.  How  grievoueli 
it  that  Uiere  should  appear  to  he  in  many  such  cases  hut  two  MffU 
of  persons — those  who  know  the  best  manner  of  doing  a  tiiiaft 
but  who  have  at  liand  the  best  motives  for  leaving  it  undout; 
and  those  who,  not  knowing  the  best  mode,  and  acting,  pooiiblyy 
oo  mixed  motives,  still  accomplish  the  work  ! 

If  popular  ignorance  he  the  evil  it  is  admitted  to  be,  and  irrff 
liglous  knowledge,  or  knowledge  without  religion,  be  a  stUI  iDoiv 
daugerous  predicament  for  the  community,  it  is  high  tiuie  ibit 
some  more  effectual  system  for  evangelizing  our  own  oouotry 
were  resorted  to,  than  has  hitherto  been  called  into  general  ope¬ 
ration.  Dr.  Chalmers's  hints  on  this  subject  in  his  ChriiW 
aod  Civic  Kconomy,"  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  every 
of  God  and  his  neighbour.  What  we  would  venture  tosttg^^^ 
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foniiexion  with  the  precedinfsf  remarks,  is,  tlie  duty  which  appears 
la  belong  to  persons  of  leisure  and  competent  ability  in  the  mid« 
dle  classes,  to  cooperate  as  laymen  in  the  ^^at  business  of  con« 
ffyin|(  religious  instruction  to  those  places  which  are  out  of  tbo 
mcli  of  8Ute<l  pastoral  labours.  What  is  there  so  dishonourable 
ia  Itself,  or  so  disreputable  in  the  si^bt  of  others,  or  so  arduous, 
or  10  difficult,  in  reading  a  sermon,  or  even  in  repeating  one, 
or  fp^ing  a  familiar  address  to  an  assembly  of  poor  people  ii^  a 
room  or  in  a  barn,  that  it  should  be  almost  by  universal  consent 
abandoned  to  persons  in  an  humble  condition  of  life  ?  By  what 
ftrange  inversion  of  ideas  has  ‘  a  preacher*  become  in  some  cir¬ 
cles  in  which  religion  is  itself  reverenced,  a  term  of  reproach,  wheQ 
applied  to  an  unpaid,  non-reverend,  and  therefore  irre^lar 
boarer?  We  can  understand  the  objections,  and  make  allows 
asoe  for  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  W 
Uw  bosom  of  a  stiff  and  stately  Episcopacy ;  but,  for  Dissenters, 
who  recognise  no  holy  orders,  no  indelible  sacerdotal  charaetdr, 
Doordainiiig  prerogatives  in  the  pastoral  body,  who  reject  all  Icgis- 
lalife  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, — for  them  to  affect  so 
jealous  a  regard  for  ecclesiastical  order,  as  to  deprecate  any 
apparent  infringement  on  the  professional  avocations  of  *  tfic 
‘  cloth,’  is  almost  ludicrous ;  at  least,  it  would  be  so,  if  thestib^ 
ject  in  question  were  not  of  a  nature  to  render  it  rather  a^sonrca 
of  painful  regret.  '  ^ 

The  odium  attaebiug  to  lay  jirrachers  has  not,  however,  alto- 
fetber  deterred  men  of  talent,  influence,  and  piety,  from  setting 
•  aolde  example  by  fearlessly  engaging  in  such  truly  philan* 
fhropic  exertions.  One  admirable  individual  in  the  North  of 
kagland,  a  Deacon  of  a  Dissenting  ehurcli,  himself  founded 
•0  fewer  than  fifteen  congregations  in  a  tract  of  country  which 
bad  been  distinguished  by  the  barbarous  and  profane  charactef 
tile  {lojiulation.  A  surgeon  of  considerable  eminence  in  ona 
of  the  midland  counties,  succeeded,  in  like  manner,  chiefly'  by 
bis  own  exertions,  in  collecting  congregations  in  several  adja- 
®tat  villages  which  had  previously  been  altogether  destitute  of 
ovtagelical  instruction.  Other  similar  instances  have  come  to  our 
biowlcdge,  in  which  the  happiest  results  have  attended  the  be- 
ocrolent  labours  of  opulent,  or  at  least  highly  res|>ectable  laymen, 
>mongtlie  lower  classes,  whose  prejudices  have  been  coneiKa^ed 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  being  addressed  by  persons  whom 
^  could  not  suspect  to  he  actuated  by  interested  motives,  aid 
static^  commandeil  their  respect.  In  many  instances, 
*he  congregations  thus  formed,  have,  in  ihe  course  of  time,  been 
<^^itxed  and  placed  under  the  8U|>erintendeiice  of  a  regular 
pMlor ;  or  these  rural  churches  have  become  affiliated  with  the 
parent  society,  recognising  its  minister  as  their  bishop,  and  fbus 
VoLXVI.  N.  «.  2  0 
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Ihero  has  been  realiied  the  prlmitiTe  model  of  diooesnn  epif.  ' 
cepaej. 

Pur  this  long  preface  to  the  review  of  a  small  volume,  we 
mutt  plead,  in  apology,  the  precedent  set  us  by  the  Authors  of 
Iheae  Sketebt^.  They  remark  that 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  live  in  solitary 
cottages  or  small  villages ;  and  our  age  happily  imounds  with  FiUofrf 
ISermonSf  Rural  Discourses,  Family  Sermons,  and  Short  Serinons  t 
together  with  skeletons,  or  outlines  of  Sermons,  both  of  ancient  and 
intern  date.  That  many  of  these  publications  possess  considerable 
merit,  we  are  willing  to  allow  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  work 
in  a  portable  form,  furnished  by  dilferent  living  authors,  whose  modti 
of  thinking  on  theological  subjects  have  not  been  formed  by  n  siiniku 
education,  and  whoso  Itabits  of  discussing  evangelical  subjects  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  was  a  desideratum  in  this  department.’ 

It  will  be  inferred  from  these  expressions,  that  the  Autlion 
have  not  received  what  is  termed  a  theological  education,  and 
that  their  views  of  preaching  in  some  respects  dilTer  from  those 
which  generally  obtain.  The  following  paragraph  contains  i 
more  explicit  avowal  of  their  scntiincnls.  | 

*  We  ieel  no  hesitation  to  avow,  that  there  arc  certain  doctrines 
which,  we  conceive,  form  the  basis  of  Christianity,  and  support  the 
temple  of  truth.  These  doctrines  should  be  ever  prominent  and  c6a« 
spicuous  in  all  discourses  designed  to  promote  the  salvation  of  iinraor- 
tm  souls;  and  tliercfore,  the  fall  of  man — the  divinity,  atonement, 
and  intercession  of  Christ — the  personality  and  influence  of  the  Hob 
Ghost — justification  by  faith — sanctification  of  heart  and  life— ana 
eternal  states  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death,  are  assumed 
Id  those  sketches  as  established  and  essential  points.  And  although 
some  arguments  in  their  support  and  vindication  are  occasionally  m- 
Iroduoed,  yet,  the  general  character,  of  the  work  is  practical.’ 

From  this  general  summary,  our  readers  will  gather  the  doc¬ 
trinal  opinions  of  the  Writers.  We  shall  now  lay  before  them 
a  specimen  or  two  of  (heir  inode  of  exhibiting  and  cnfurcrag 

(hem. 

*  No.  XU.  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  vcr.  S  10. 

^  *  And  a  highway  shall  he  there,  Sfc, 

*  This  chapter  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  imagery aa*l 
more  so,  on  account  of  the  subject  on  which  this  imagery  is  eo' 
ployed.— 

*  Admitting  that  the  Prophet  had  in  view  the  return  of  the  Jews  fw 
captivity;  we  are  nevertheless  justifiotl  in  referring  his  description 
jtrmaifHilly  to  those  more  iniportaut  blessings  connected  wdth  the  |3* 
tf at  of  uie  Messiah,  and  with  the  Christian  dispensation :  comps^c 
aeraea  5,  6,  with  Matt.  xi.  5,  and  xv.  30,  31. 

*  We  arc,  indeed,  carried  on  to  the  very  rest  in  heaven,  thay^ 
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Biineth  f<»r  the  people  of  God  ;^and  our  text  bemitifbllx  describei 
tile  my  that  leads  thither.— 

*  The  Scriptures  frequently  speak  of  religion  or  salratlon,  as  a  toojf. 
TKoi  we  read,— of  “  (iod's  way/*  1*8.  Ixrii.  2.  Matt.  xxH.  16.  ’  ^cts 
xfiii.  25,  26,— of  “  tlie  way  of  the  just,”  Isai.  xxrf.  7,— of  ••‘fhd 
good  and  the  right  way,**  1  Sam.  xii.  2S, — of  *•  the  old  partis,'  the 
good  way,*'  Jer.  ri.  16.— Jesus  calls  himself  •*  the  way/*  John  xlr.  6, 
nd  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions  the  new  and  Ihrin^  way,** 
Chap.  X.  20, — and  in  our  text,  the  properties  of  this  way  are  distinctly 
luaed. 

*  1.  IT  IS  A  HIGHWAY. 

*  Highways  are  established  by  anthoriiy.^^SiOf-^ia  the  way  of  re* 
Kgioo,  — of  salratioD.— God  is  its  author,  and  its  founder ;  it  it  not  I 
dung  of  man’s  invention,  of  human  institution  : — See  Micah  tf.  $• 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Luke  xxiv.  47.  Gal.  i.  11,  12. 

‘  Higlnvays  are  far  general  use, — Thus,  they  difl^  from  ways  lead* 
log  to  obscure  places ;  and  from  paths  that  arc  merely  for  private 
purposes.  The  way  of  religion  is  the  King’s  highway,  where  all  his 
subjects,  high  and  low,  wise  and  ignorant,  may  walk.  All  the  exchi* 
mt  systems  and  ways,  whether  th^  are  sanctioned  by  Popesf,  Of 
others,  are  not  of  God. — And  yet  God’s  way,— the  way  under  cott* 
lidenition,  is  not  common ;  for 

‘  11.  IT  IS  A  HOLY  WAY.  “  It  shall  bc  called  the  xvay  of  holiness  f 
the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it.” 

*  Holiness  is  its  peculiar  name.— Roads  take  their  names  from 

fmaders, — from  the  places  to  which  they  lead, — or,  from  the  persons 
thit  frequent  them. — This  way  is  called  holy  on  all  these  acemmtst 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel  constituted  it. — It  leads  to  a  place  of  hofmess, 
Rer.  XXI.  2,  10,  27. — And  none  but  holy  persons  can  walk  In  h: 
for"  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it.** — Theprophane,  the  imttioral, 
the  men  devoted  to  the  world  ; — and  those  who  make  void  the  law^ 
-Huay  fancy  themselves  in  this  way ; — may  talk  about  it, — ^but  the 

onciean  shM  not  pass  over  it  :*’  See  Ps.  xv.  and  xxiv.  3,  4.  1  Corfu, 
d.  9, 10.  Gal.  V.  19—21.  Eph.  v.  5. 

‘  Every  thing  connected  with  this  way  is  Ao/y;  and  to  whatever 
htd  doctrines,— unholy  precepts, — ungodly  ministers, — and  bad  pro- 
kiwrs — belong, — they  ao  not  belong  to  God*s  xvay, 

*  We  are  in  the  next  place  led  to  take  notice  of  the  way  under  con* 
*^rrttion,  as— 

*  III.  A  PLAIN  WAY. 

*  Interested  men,  in  all  ages,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  people, 
that  the  way  of  Salvation  is  hard  to  be  understood ; — difficult  to  teach. 
This  may  be  a  very  proper  account  of  their  wayt  but  of  God*s  way 
*  b  said,  **  A  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  thcreifi.” 

‘  Others  are  perpetually  connecting  worldly  conseqaenoe,  and 
J^klly  reputation,  with  this  way,  to  maltc  it  suitable — for  any  but  the 
bomhie. — Let  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these,  read  attentively 
following  passages,  Matt.  xi.  23.  1  Corin.  i.  18 — 28.  James  if.  5. 

*  How  few,  how  ^ain,  how  excellent,  arc  the  doctrines,  the  precepts, 

the  institutions  of  Christianity.— —  And — Miy  not  a  man  bc^ 
**®^*titly  acquainted  wkh  a  rood,- with  this  road,  ror  the  ptirpofc 
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cf  itaMdiig  oorfcctlj  in  il»  and  for  that  of  directing  another  theceh ; 
AMltjei  be  Incapable  of  determining  accurately,  the  inclinatioB  af 
Cfuaiy  aaccnt  ana  descent; — and  the  exact  bearing  of  eTerytamt 
Tbn  way  which  God  hath  constituted  is  plain.  And  it  is  equally 
worthy  of  our  attention  as  ^ 

•  IV*  A  SAFE  WAY.  “  No  lion  shall  be  there.” 

*  The  ideas  are  eridently  taken  from  the  dangers  to  which  tntrel* 
leva  are  exocsed  in  a  country  infested  with  beasts  of  prey :  See  Ler. 
Exei.  6*  isai.  xi.  9. 

'  •  We  fna^xH  rrceive  the  safety  of  this  xoay^  if  w  view  it  in  contrast  tditk 
that  in  wkun  the  wicked  tl^k. 

«  To  what  dangers  are  the  wicked  always  exposed !  Sin, — Satan, 
—death,  and  hell — arc  ready  to  devour  or  to  destroy  them— ^  Bui  (be 
steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,”  Ps.  xxxvii.  ?S. 
He  prescrvcth  the  way  of  his  saints,  I  Sam.  ii.  9.  Prov.  ii.  8.  Their 
bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  circumstances  arc  under  God*s  gracious 
care*  Ps.  xci.  Matt.  x.  30. 

**  ^he  safety  of  this  way  will  appear  if  we  consider  it  merely  in  ittdf 
The  enemies  of  the  Christian  may  stand  on  either  hand  and  threaten, 
but  they  dare  not  set  a  foot  on  this  road ; — **  No  ravenous  beast  ihaU 

fo  up  tnereon,  it  shall  not  be  found  there.”  While  a  man  keeps  there, 

6  is  invulnerable,  and  consequently  safe:  See  1  Pet.  iii.  13.Ps.xd. 

11—18. 

^  •  One  property  more  of  this  road  remains  to  be  considered ;  a  pro* 
petty,  bn  account  of  which,  it  must  be  highly  desirable  : 

•  V.  It  Is  THE  WAY  THAT  LEADS  DIRECTLY  TO  HEAVEN. — “  TV 
redeemed  shall  walk  there, — and  shall  return  and  come  to  Zioii,  S;c.* 

*  Heaven,  as  a  state,  and  as  a  place,  is  variously  described  in  the 
word  of  God. 

•  As  a  place  it  is  here  signified  by  “  Zion.” — Zion  was  a  hill  coo- 
Dected  with  Jerusalem  ;  on  which  stood  the  city  of  David,  (2  Sam.  v. 
7,9.  1  Kings  V iii.  ].)  and  the  temple  of  Solomon,  (2  Chron.  iii.  1. 
Ps.  ix.  11,  and  Ixxxiv.  7,  and  Ixxxvii.  2,  5,  and  cxxxii.)  There  the 
Priests  officiated ; — there  the  tribes  of  Israel  worshipped  God ;  ift 
Ixxxiv.  7,  \0,y-4here  God  manifested  his  presence  ;  (P«.  i*  and  the 
very  place  is  described  as  beautiful ;  See  Psalms  xlviii.  Ixxxvii.  and 
exxii.— On  these  accounts,  the  word  Zion”  was  used  to  denote  the 
church  ; — and  the  place  became  an  emblem  of  Heaven : — where  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord,  will  be  Kings  and  Priests  to  God ;  f  Rev.  xx. 
*6.)  and  where  they  will  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple.  (Rev. 
▼ii.  17.) 

•  As  a  Heaven,  according  to  our  text,  is  freedom  from  ill 

suffierin^, — aqd  the  possession  of  complete  and  everlasting  joy.  Mark 
the  dbtuict  ideas sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away ; — they  shall 
oHam  joy  and  gladness they  siiall  sing ; — and  the  joy  that  crowns 
them  tnall  be  everlasting.  Think  on  Israel  delivered  out  of  Egyp*» 
■  fto  which  perhaps  the  text  has  some  reference)— or  Israel  rcturniof 
from  captivity  :  ( Ps.  exxvi.)  See  Rev.  vii.  9 — 13. 

*  Ye  saints  of  God^ — Ye  ransomed  of  the  Lord,— Ye  travellomto 
Sion  1  Yours  is  the  way  through  which  Patriarchs,  Prophets, 
ties,  and  ‘tho  mints  of  God  in  all  ages,  have  gone  to  (»lory. 
no  by-path,  it  is  a  highway ^  where  a  man  may  walk  with  boldness  sisi 
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(j^cJorn*  It  U  a  My  may  /  of  which  none  baite  my  caimt-4t^  hb 
iihiauHl.  Ic  is  a  plam  way,  where  people  need  not  loae  theiaiehioi> 
Au/€  way, — where  we  may  walk  and  not  be  afraid.  04  Koibr 
tire,  never  faint,  and  you  shall  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  ererlaitt 
ing  joy.  * 

•  Yf  despisers, — ye  ntf^eciert  of  ihii  may  /  What  sort  of  a  way  is 
)t)urs  ?  Have  you  firm  footing  ?  Your  way  b  not  such  as  men  of 
clean  hands,  and  of  hearts  right  with  God  are  found  in.— Is  it  safo  lo 
walk  in  your  way  ?  Ah !  Where  will  it  end  ?  We  might  tell  you  iar 
awful  language : — but  we  would  rather  say — Come  miik  u$i  ami  me 
mil  do  you  good  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 

Qauum. 

The  following  has  a  different  signature. 

*  No.  L.  Revelations,  ch.  xxii.  ver.  5.  *1^ 

'  *<1 

*  And  there  shall  he  no  night  there. 

( In  the  history  of  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
under  Xenophon,  it  is  said,  that  after  travelling  upwards  of  two  thoQ* 
land  tlirce  hundred  miles  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  they  at 
length  ascended  a  mountain  whence  they  could  see  the  Euxine 
on  the  shores  of  which  were  several  Greek  cities.  In  raptures  of  rjoj 
they  instantly  shouted  out.  the  Sea,  the  Sea!”  The  sound  1W 
echoed,  and  re-echoed  till  the  heavens  resounded  with  their  acala* 
mations.  Similar  feelings  (but  far  more  sublime)  animate  the  hoartp 
of  Christians  passing  through  this  hostile  world,  when  from  |ha  supi^ 
mit  of  contemplation  and  faith  they  discover  the  vast  ocean  of  etamgi 
felicity,  in  which  they  will  shortly  be  absorbed  for  ever.  Such  feel¬ 
ings  we  would  fain  excite  in  your  bosoms  at  present.  Look  fgrwaol 
therefore  to  that  city  and  palace  of  your  glorious  King,  of  wlikh  ahe 


iMignt  or  uarkness  is  tnc  proper  emoiem  or  evii,  anu  ii  fi|W  ms  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Lord  God,  who  is  the  everlasting  light  of  biaapinti, 
in  him  they  will  enjoy  all  possible  good  for  ever.  There  will  tbaai^ 
fore  be  in  the  heavenly  state,  ,  <■'  tit 

*  L  No  LITERAL  NIGHT  OP  NATURAL  DARKNESS. 

*  In  the  present  world  all  animals  require,  at  stated  pcrlodsa 
refreshment  of  sleep.  Hence  the  gracious  appointment  of,pi|W» 
that  under  her  sable  shadow,  thoughtful  man,  ana  weary  beasti^m^l^ 
find  repose,  and  the  earth  be  refreshed  by  gentle  and  fertilizing  d^l* 

*  But  although  these,  and  other  benevolent  purposes  are  (Attained 
by  tlic  regular  return  of  night,  it  b  certainly  a  proof  of  tboi  wlvi^ 
ority  of  the  ppcsent  state.  Darkness  wears  an  aspect  of  gflmm  ^#4 
horror.  It  interrupts  in  a  great  degree  the  operations  of.  mind 
Wy.  It  affords  the  adulterer,  the  robber,  the  murderer,  A 
portunity  to  perpetrate  their  nefarious  deeds.  It  exposes,  to  inmiOM^ 
tlsogers  from  accidents,  fire,  &c. '  Sleep  b  the  image  of  danthr  Dafw- 

^e  picture  of  the  grave.  In  Heaven  there  shall  be  no  ni^bc ;  no 
vidiiitutfe  or  chanirc.  out  one  Deroetual.  irlorlotts.  everlastitK  daw* 


There  the  bodies  os  woU  as  the  soub  of  the  saiou,  being  spiritual 
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fv^fd  from  every  corruptible  quality,  will  require  neither  re«t  nor  ileep, 

**  The  Lord  God  is  their  light.*’  They  depend  no  more  on  a  lamU 
nary  which  leaves  them  to  enlighten  another  hemisphere.  They  no 
longer  dw  ell  in  a  land  of  horrors  and  dangers ;  but  ore  for  ever  ill^i. 
naledby  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  Isa.  lx.  19,20.  Rev. 
xxi.  2:1. 

*  IL  Ko  MKXTAI.  MIGHT  OF  EBROE  AMD  lOMORAMCE. 

*  Darkness  is  a  common  and  very  natund  emblem  of  ignorance  and 
d«luaion.  Isa.  lx.  2.  Kph.  iv.  18.  Col.  i.  19. 

A  tliick  gloom  is  indeed  spread  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  world,  liegard  the  unregenerate.  Ho»'  dark  are  they  in  spirkutl 
matters  !  How  gross  and  confused  are  their  ideas — of  God— of  them- 
salves — of  moral  obligation — of  the  rule  of  duty — of  the  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation— and  of  their  final  state !  How  does  error  succcca  error,  and 
one  delusion  follow  another,  as  vapour  chases  vapour,  and  wave  im¬ 
pels  wave  !  Regard  the  jiioux.  They  enjoy  the  light  of  truth,  but  it 
is  obscured  by  many  dense  and  heavy  clouds.  Witness, 

*  The  varieties  of  sentiment  which  prevail  among  them — Their 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God — Their  incapacity  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence — Their  imperfect  cod- 
capiiona  even  of  divine  grace— of  the  Redeemer’s  glory,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  ibeir  privileges.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

•  *  This  state  of  imperfect  knowledge  is  doubtless  the  effect  of  im, 
and  is  permitted  to  remain.  1.  To  accord  with  a  state  of  probation. 
2.  To  afford  us  opportunity  to  exercise  faith.  %  To  excite  us  to  as¬ 
pire  alter  a  higher  state. 

‘  But  in  Heaven  there  shall  be  no  mental  night.  Our  contracted 
notions  shall  give  place  to  just  and  t*xpnnded  views  of  the  works.  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  grace  of  God.  There  ignorance  and  error  shall  be 
abolished;  .We  shall  know  as  wc  also  are  known.*’ 

‘  1.  The  couees  of  our  ignorance  shall  exist  no  more. 

‘  2.  Our  /acuities  shall  all  be  perfected. 

•  3.  Our  fneans  of  information  shall  be  proportioned  to  our  power*. 
God  himself  shall  he  our  teaclier.  Saints  and  angels,  and  perhtps 
innumerable  intelligences  from  different  regions  of  the  universe,  shall 
be  our  companions  for  ever. 

•  HI.  No  MORAL  NIGHT  OF  SIN. 

•  In  this  wense  the  world  is  enveloped  in  the  most  palpable  shades. 
Sin  has  spread  her  dismal  wings  over  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  0 
what  a  black  night  of  injustice,  and  fraud,  and  rapine,  of  cruelty, 
oppression  and  murder,  and  of  all  sorts  of  moral  evil,  casts  its  de¬ 
testable  glooms  over  mankind  ! 

•  It  is  true  the  pi<ms  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin;  but  still 
they  suffer  much— either  from  the  retnains  of  the  carnal  mind  previoos 
lo  Its  tiBal  extirpation,  or  from  the  examples  of  sinners,  or  from  the 
danger  of  relapsing^  through  the  temptation  of  the  world,  tlie  fleshf 
End  the  devil.  But  in  Heaven  the  saints  are  free, 

'  •  I.  From  all  moral  pollution  in  themsehee.  TTie  Wood  of  Chrirt 
had  cloEDced  them  from  all  sin  befi>re  they  lefk  the  world,  and  bo* 
they  Enjoy  the  full  |)erfeclion  of  holiness. 
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*  ^  From  the  cxampUs  of  tinners.  The  unholy  tliall  never  cnier 
there.  Rev.  xxi.  *27. 

*  3.  From  the  possibility  of  sinning  ^for  all  temptaUonB  are  fiMr  ever 
cxcludotl.  •  Their  probation  is  terminated.  They  can  have  no  iriali 
of  consequence  no  danger.  O  glorious  and  eternal  day  of  holinew  I 

*  IV.  Sio  PENAL  NIGHT  OF  SOUKOW  AND  AFFLICTION. 

*  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  Hy  upward;**  but  in  the 
hesvenly  state  there  will  be» 

'  1 .  iVo  bodily  ajjlktions — no  languishing  or  aching  head — no  throb- 
bingt  palpitating  heart — no  trembling  nerves,  cVc.  There  all  shall 
cujoy  health  and  vigour,  immortal  youth,  and  unfading  beauty.  Isa* 
ixxiii. 

*  2.  No  circumstantial  afflictiuns — no  poverty,  losses,  or  disap¬ 
pointments —  no  cares,  labour,  See.  They  shall  hunger  no  roorei  nei« 
tWr  thirst  any  more,  &c.  Rev.  vii.  16,17. 

*  S.  No  family  afflictions.  The  misconduct  of  our  relatives  and 
friends — their  misfortunes  and  sorrows — the  bereavements  of  death, 
kc.  shall  rend  our  hearts  no  more — they  shall  have  no  place  in 
Heaven. 

‘  4.  Finally  no  ajjliclions  produced  by  spiritual  causes.  We  shall  no 
longer  suffer  from  me  wickedness  or  persecution  of  sinners.  No  more 
deplore  our  own  defects — the  lukewarmness  of  professors— 4hc  falls  of 
backsliders,  or  the  little  success  of  the  Gospel. 

*  But  instead  of  a  sorrowful  night  shall  be  a  blessed  and  cndlesi 
day,  of  peace  and  joy — of  rapture  and  extacy-— of  triumph  and  tit- 
ultation.  Rev.  xxii.  4. 

*  Let  us  improve  the  subject, 

*  1.  hy  enquiry.  Who  shall  ascend  the  hill  of  Zion?  wlio  shall 
dwell  in  the  tabernacle  of  God  ?  Answer  Rev.  xxi.  7,  H,  27*  chap, 
xxii.  14,  15.  Everyone  may  attain  the  character  there  described^ 
ver.  17. 

*  2.  By  censure.  On  the  amazing  stupidity  of  those  who  will  not 
make  the  sacrifices,  and  perforin  the  duties  requisite  to  obtain  an  in- 
beritance  among  the  saints  in  light. 

‘  3.  By  encouragement  to  those  who  travel  towards  the  City  of  God.* 

DatTA. 

\Vecan  make  room  only  for  Che  exordium  and  general  divi¬ 
sion  of  u  third  specimen. 

'  No.  XXXIII.  2  Cor.  ch.  xii.  ver.  9. 

‘  And  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  tujicieni  for  thee:  for  my  sirengtk 
is  m<ulc  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  uili  /  roShtr  glory 
is  my  injirmities^  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me. 

*  In  the  preceding  verses  of  this  chapter,  the  Apostle  records  an 
extraordinary  revelation,  with  which  God  had  favoured  him  fourteen 
years  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle.  lie  describes  himself  as  caught 
op  into  the  third  heaven— which  he  calls  Paradise,  where  he  heard 
anspcakal)lc  words,  Ccc.  verses  2—4.  It  is  evident  from  the  meaning 
and  design  of  the  context,  that  this  was  related  concerning  himself.— 
His  use  of  the  third  person  in  the  description,  was  the  result  of  that 
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modeitj  and  humility,  whicli  arc  the  initeparablc  companions  of  real 
worth  :  and  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of 
St.  Paul^He  who,  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  had  concealed  such 
a  distinguislieil  privilege,  was  sure,  when  constrained  to  disclose  it, 
to  do  it  with  the  greatest  possible  caution  and  diffidence. — Who  would 
have  supposed,  that  such  a  glorious  manifestation  could  have  been 
liable  to  an^  abuse ;  or  that  such  sacred  discoveries  should  liave  pro* 
duced  any  injurious  influence  ?  Earthly  honours  arc,  from  their  very 
nature,  dangerous  and  ensnaring. —  But  can  divine  favours  and  spiri¬ 
tual  ottainments  do  any  harm  ? —  Yes  !  without  great  circumspection, 
they  certainly  may — so  St.  Paul  found  it. — He  w  as  in  danger  of  being 
exalted  above  measure. — To  prevent  this,  there  was  given  him  a  thorn 
in  the jUshf  — The  Apostle  prayed  earnestly  and  ropeutedly  for  iu 
removal.— Our  text  acquaints  us  with  the  result  of  his  importunity.— 
The  answer  of  (lod  to  his  prayer. — And  he  said  unto  fWf,  «^*c. —  This 
circumstance  in  the  Apostle’s  experience,  will  lead  us  to  observe 

‘  I. —  HIS  PECULIAR  AFFLICTION. 

*  II. — HIS  SEASONABLE  CONSOLATION. 

*  111. — HIS  GRATEFUL  RESIGNATION.' 

These  may  he  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  average  style  of 
these  Sketches,  and  will  ^iuppiy,  to  those  who  ajiproveof  the  sim¬ 
ple,  inartifieial  method  adopted,  a  suilicieiil  recoinineiidation  of  the. 
work.  Already,  we  fiml,  its  sale  has  encouraged  its  Authors  lo 
aiiuounee  a  second  vuluiiie,  and  we  have  been  infonued  that  they 
have  proved  acceptable  lo  regular  ueadeinic  divines ; — nay,  a  D.l). 
of  some  literary  pretensions,  (not,  however,  one  of  oiir  London 
divines,)  has  eondeseeiuiod  to  take  some  of  these  skeletons,  ami 
clothe  them  with  his  own  eloquence,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  unsuspecting  audience. 

It  is  but  fair  lo  state,  nevertheless,  lliat  the  .\ulhors  have  not 
contemplated  (his  use  of  their  labours. 

*  Tliat  our  younger  brethren,’  they  say,  ‘  to  whom  they  are  re¬ 
spectfully  tendered,  and  for  whose  use  they  are  specially  designed, 
bliould  servilely  copy  the  schemes  of  others,  and  pass  them  as  their 
own, — is  w  hat  we  dare  not  recommend  ;  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
loo  nearly  resemble  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  prophets,  who  were 
censured  by  the  Almighty  for  stealing  his  words  “  every  one  from  his 
neighbour;”  and  only  serve  to  beget  a  habit  of  indolence  and  neglect 
of  study,  which  is  a  sore  disgrace  to  a  Christian  minister,  who  has  to 
feed  the  people  with  knowledge,  and  to  bring  out  of  his  trcasuryjtluDgs 
new  and  old.* 

Their  oh  jotd  is,  to  supply  their  junior  hretliren,  in  these  sketches, 
vrith  tainiliar  models  of  coinjiosition  in  (he  siiiqilest  form;  and 
at  the  same  lime  it  is  suggested,  that,  the  suhjeels  Indiig  practical, 
and  the  observations  plain  and  laconic,  these  outlines  may,  as 
they  stand,  hereailin  the  family,  as  a  sort  of  commentary  on 
thetexts  selectisl,  without  encroaching  on  the  time deiwaiuhxl hy 
Ollier  duties. — Their  chief  use,  however,  will,  vve  apprehend, 
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i  Heppeciftcally  rs  skoU'lons  to  those  irreguliMr  teachers  beforaal*^ 

\  luded  to,  who  find  it  diflicuU  to  read  a  sermon  tertafim  with  all 
I  tlie  freedom  and  animation  that  is  desirable,  (for,  indeed,'  good 
readers  are  amon<;  them  rather  more  scarce  than  tolerable  prea* 

I  cbers,)  and  yet,  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  compose  ser- 
nouns  themselves.  We  believe  that  many  a  well  intentioiied 
I  itinerant,  whose  extemporaneous  effusions  are  somewhat  too 
!;  palpably  deficient  in  coherence  and  arrangement,  would  havo 
f  been  extremely  thankful  for  such  a  volume  as  this,  by  the  aid  of 
j|  which  he  might,  with  more  ease  to  himself,  and  more  advantage 
i  to  his  hearers,  have  discharged  the  function  his  zeal  had  prompt*^ 
I  e<l  him  to  assume.  And  to  many  persons  of  very  resjiectable 

I  talents,  sketches  of  this  kind  will  be  of  much  service.  The'Air- 

I  thors  deserve,  therefore,  the  thanks  of  the  religious  public  in 
I  general  for  tbeir  undertaking. 

IVVe  waive  any  further  remarks  on  the  sermons  themselves,  as 
the  modesty  of  their  pretensions  may  justly  exempt  them  from 
fastidious  criticism  ;  but  we  wish  to  suggest,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  volume,  the  propriety  of  adverting,  at  least  occasionally, 
to*‘  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,**  as  an  apostolic  expedient  Ibr 
“  persuading  men.”  There  is  a  rather  remarkable  abstinence 
from  topics  of  this  description  in  the  present  volume.  We  would 
also  recommend  a  very  sparing  use  of  such  unaffecting  and  trife 
generalities  as  the  following  :  ‘  In  the  natural  world,  objecU  in^ 
*  vast  variety  attract  our  attention,  &c.  (p.  1*2.)  *  It  has  been 
*  said  with  a  great  degree  of  truth,  that  man  is  an  animal  fond 
*  of  novelty.’  (p.  133.)  *  Man  is  naturally  an  inquisitive  crea¬ 
ture.’  (p.  140.)  Commoiuplace  sentiments  arc  not  to  be  discanled 
altogether  from  familiar  instruction,  but  they  should  at  least 
possess  the  merit  of  approjiriateness,  and  derive  weight  from  their 
|iractical  im))()rtance.  It  is  no  small  recommendation,  in  our 
o})inion,  of  these  sermons,  that  they  almost  uniformly  advert, 
iiitli  sntficient  minuteness,  to  thceontext.  It  ought  never  to  he 
forgotten,  that  the  ])rimary  husiness  of  the  Christian  teacher  is, 
to  *  open  ’  the  Scriptures,  by  making  the  Hible  its  own  inter- 
pnler. 


Art.  VIII.  A^ovi  Tentamcnti  Grtcci  Jesu  Christi  Tameion  ;  aliis  Can* 
cordijnticpj  ita  concinnatum,ut  et  Loca  reperiendi,  ct  Vocum  vem 
Signiheationes,  et  Signiheationum  Di  verst  tales  per  Collatiooem  in- 
vestigandi  Ducis  instar  esse  possit.  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidiu 
Acad.  Witeberg.  Grmc.  Lat.  et  Mathcm.  Prof.  Acccdlt  nova 
Prmfatio  Ernesti  Salomonis  Cypriani.  2  tom.  8vo.  Price  IL  lOl* 
London.  1821.  ^ 

^llE  utility  of  a  Concordance  is  too  well  known  by  the  atn* 
dcut  of  the  Bible,  to  require  an  elaborate  statemeot  of  ibe 
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adTantaf^es  to  be  deriveil  from  this  kind  of  publieatioti.  As 
aiding  the  motnury  in  its  recolleclions  of  particular  pnssat^ 
and  as  a  directory  to  thesini^ie  expressions  and  prirallel  texts  of 
Scripture,  an  English  (concordance  is  a  xaluahic  urquisition  (o 
the  unlearned  reader.  Hut,  to  the  reader  of  ihe  Bible  in  its 
original  lan^uap^es,  a  llehreif  or  u  Ci reek  Concordance  answers 
a  purpose  still  more  important.  In  numerous  instances,  he  will 
iind  no  means  of  ascertainiun;  the  sense  of  words  so  advantage¬ 
ous  as  that  which  is  ailbrded  hy  his  beiiu;  furnished  with  lists  of 
vocabules  related  to  each  other,  lie  must  frequently  proceed  to 
the  determination  of  tlieim|)ort  of  an  expression,  hy  compBrin<» 
its  use  in  its  dilliTent  connexions,  and  must  therefore  be  supjdied 
with  a  cntulomie  of  the  several  places  in  which  it  occurs.  When 
the  labour  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  the  imper« 
fiTt  manner  ill  which  the  rt'ipiisitc  researches  ini^lit  generally  bo 
conducted,  are  considered,  the  learned  reader  will  be  grateful 
that  there  liavc  b»*cn  compilers  as  well  of  Concordances  as  of 
Licxicoiis,  and  lie  will  know  too  well  wbal  be  owes  to  bis  own 
improvement,  to  reipiire  for  a  Classic  author  an  Index  Ver- 
boruni,  and  not  provivle  himself  with  a  Concordance  to  the 
Bible. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  the  Gospels  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  writers, 
wore  the  raXo*  and  the  larger  and  smaller  sections.  The 

number  of  these  divisions  was  not,  indeed,  iiniforinly  the  same, 
nor  was  the  distinction  between  them  always  preserved ;  but 
those  which  were  generally  received  and  appended  to  the  margins 
of  the  inamiscripts  of  the  (luspcls,  were,  in  Matthew,  TtiXonK 
larger  sections  OH.  )t*^aXa*a,  cvf,  smaller  sections  355. — In  Mark, 
rttXoi,  fAfif  larger  sections  -IH,  xr^aXata,  <rXo,  smaller  sections 
234. — 111  Giike,  titXoi,  tt,,  larger  sections  H3,  xj^aXcaa, 
smaller  sections  34*2. —  In  •lohn,  TijXo*,  larger  sections  13, 
Kf^xXata,  (rXa,  smaller  sections  231.  These  sections  were  very 
iin(*<(iial,  and  were  regulated  hy  the  order  of  the  subjects  in  a 
more  correct  manner  than  tlie  modern  divisions.  Of  the  larger 
sections  in  Matthew,  i!ie  5lli — K.  “  The 

“  lieaiitudetty'  included  the  5lh,  iUh,  and  7th  chapters  of  ihst 
(■ospcl  in  its  present  form  ;  the  8lli  chapter  comprises  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  (he  ancient  TtrXoi,  or  larger  sections,  and  thirty- 
nine  of  the  sihaller.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  ihe  Episdes 
of  the  New  Testament,  an  arrangement  was  introduced  nearly 
c'orresponding  to  the  larger  sections  of  the  (losjiels,  but  without 
inferior  divisions.  These  were  the  Euthaliaii  s<*ction9,  socttllc4 
from  Euthalius,  an  ecelesiastieal  writer  of  (he  liflh  century,  who 
partly  invented  and  partly  adopted  them,  the  Epistles  of 
having  previously  been  distributed  in  this  manner.  The  smaller 
portions  of  the  (iospcls  were  known  as  the  Aiuiiiouiaii  sectioos; 
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ind  to  thorn  Eusohius  adapted  his  arran^mcnt  of  the  oontenCii 
of  the  four  (lospels  in  the  form  of  a  harmony.  The  ancient  di« 
ti^ons  were  preferred  by  Casaubon,  who  has  recordeit  in  tlio 
coonnencement  of  his  notes  to  the  Evangelists,  his  wish  that 
they  mii^ht  be  restored  ;  a  measure  which  may  be  considerett  aa 
impracticable,  since  it  would  require  tlie  remodelling,  not  only 
of  our  Uibles,  but  also  of  the  iuuumcrable  publications  which 
adopt  and  refer  to  the  divisions  in  common  use.  These,  how« 
ever,  mi^lit  be  essentially  retained,  and  the  sacred  text  presented 
in  a  less  broken  form  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  printed. 

The  modern  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  llu^o  de  St.  Caro  in  the  thirteenth  century,  lie  was  the 
author  of  a  voluminous  comiueutary  ou  the  Bible,  and  ap|)eurs 
to  be  the  first  ])erson  wim  prepared  a  verbal  Index  to  the  Scrip- 
turt‘S.  In  his  Edition  of  the  Bible  with  Notes,  the  chapters  now 
in  use  were  originally  introduced  ;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to 
particuhir  ])assa"es,  lie  inserted  in  the  margin  the  letters  A.  B« 
C.  1).  E.  making  his  Concordance  to  corres|>ond  to  this  no¬ 
tation.  Tlie  text  which  he  used  was  the  Vultjate.  The“  Con- 

cordantia  Latinorum  Bibliortim**  of  St.  Caro,  included  only 
the  decliiiahle  words;  llie  iudeclinahles  were  afterwards  added. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  apparatus  provided  by  Huifo  de  St. 
Caro  for  referring  to  the  texts  of  the  Bible,  the  learned  printer, 
Robert  Stephens,  divided  the  chapters  of  the  New  Testament 
iccordint^  to  St.  Carols  arrangement,  into  the  small  portione 
shicli  constitute  our  present  verses.  Henry  Stephens,  in  ht9 
ulilress  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  Greek  Concordance,  re- 
lites  with  apparent  delight,  tliat  this  division  was  made  by  his 
father  during  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  that  not  only 
bad  the  predictions  of  neglect  and  scorn  directed  against  the  in¬ 
novation  totally  faile<l,  hut  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  all 
tlieeditions  of  the  New  Testament — ‘ideoquenon  tantum  nullaiii 
‘laudein  consequutura,  sed  in  derisiim  etiaiii  ventura.  At  ecce, 

*  contra  eoruin  damnatricem  instituti  patris  mci  opinionein,  iii- 
‘veiitum  illud  siiniil  inhicem,  siinul  inomnium  ji^atiam  vcnil.*— 
The  verses  of  Hohert  Stephens  were  first  introduced  into  bis 
eilition  of  the  Bible  published  in  1551,  and  were  used  in  bw 
l^tin  Concordance  originally  printed  1555. 

A  Greek  Concordance  for  the  New  Testament  had  not  yet  ap- 
P^red.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  the  following : 
**  Symplionta  sive  Novi  Testament!  Concordantian  Oranc£c. 
“  Fol.  Basle,  1546.**  The  author  of  this  verbal  Index  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  was  Sixtus  Belulejus,  who  became  a  follower 
of  Luther,  and  die<l  in  1554.  His  work  was  valuable,  but 
ftuhy ;  it  was  succeede<i  by  the  “  Conconlanti®  Novi  Testa- 
“  incnti  Grcco-Latiinc**  of  Henry  8lq)h€ns,  in  15^  of  which 

*  second  cdilkm  was  published  in  1000,  anil  to  which  a  suf>plc- 
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meat  was  added  in  1024.  The  defects  and  errors  of  this  work 
arci  in  some  instances,  so  ^oss,  that  it  would  seem  utterlw 
improbable  that  they  proceeded  from  Henry  Stephens  him¬ 
self.  The  kind  and  number  of  tliem  are  assigned  by 
Schmidt  as  the  reasons  for  his  undertaking  a  revision  of  the 
work^and  publishing  his  own  improved  edition.  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1638,  and  afterwards  in  an  edition  hy  Cypriani,  1717^ 
who  furnished  a  preface  to  it  of  more  value  as  manifesting  the 
Editor's  piety,  than  as  conferring  any  additional  benefit  u)H)n  the 
work  Itself. 

Schmidt’s  “  Greek  Concordance"  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
higliest  estimation  for  its  correctness  and  completeness.  To 
some  persons,  it  may  perhaps  apjiear  as  a  blameable  omission, 
that  the  definitions  of  words  are  not  retained  ;  but  this  devia¬ 
tion  from  Stephens’s  plan  is  evidently  an  improvement.  A 
Lexicon  is  the  proper  place  for  the  explanation  of  words :  tlie 
unincumbered  exhibition  of  them  is  the  object  of  a  Concordance. 
The  method  observed  by  Schmidt  in  distinguishing  the  several 
Yocabules  with  their  examples,  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  column, 
is  better  than  Stephens’s  mode  of  denoting  them  hy  a  mark, 
and  preserves  the  page  from  the  confused  appearance  occasioned 
by  this  manner  of  distinction  in  the  work  of  the  latter. 

The  pn‘scnt  reprint  of  Schmidt's  Concordance,  is  from  tbe 
press  of  Messrs.  Duncan  of  Glasgow,  and  is  very  neatly  ex* 
ccuted.  The  division  of  it  into  two  volumes,  should  have  been 
avoided,  as  all  works  of  reference  are  most  commodious  in  an 
undivide<l  form  ;  this,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be  objected 'to 
the  present  edition,  as  both  volumes  may  be  bound  up  together 
without  the  book’s  assuming  an  unsigiitly  a)))>earance.  Tbe 
principal  recommendation  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is,  its  accuracy. 
\Ve  cannot  be  sup|H)sed  to  have  verified  all  the  references  of  a 
Concordance.  We  liave,  however,  taken  some  pains  to  forma 
judgement  of  this  puriiculur,  by  examining  ditlerent  pages 
of  the  volumes : — some  few  errors  we  have  detected,  but  the 
work  would  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  laudably  correct.  In  Hs 
present  form,  it  is  the  neatest  and  most  convenient  of  all  the 
Greek  Concordances  to  the  New  Testament. 


Art.  IX.  An  Arabic  Vocabulary  and  Index  for  Richardson's  Arabic 
Grammar :  in  which  the  Words  are  explained  according  to  the 
Parts  of  Speech  and  the  Derivatives  are  traced  to  their  Originals* 
in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages.  With  TaWciof 
Oriental  Alphabets,  Prints,  and  Atfixes.  By  James  Noble* 
pp.  135.  ItIcc  10b.  6d.  London. 
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rpilE  utility  of  a  work  of  this  description  to  the  young  sto* 


dent  of  Arabic,  is  sudiciently  obvious.  Tbe  grammar  !• 
which  it  is  designed  to  be  a  companion,  will  be  more  advaatf 
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^ttsly  studied  with  the  assistance  furnished  by  this  coUection 
of  explained  vocabulcs.  Etymology  is  an  important  auxiliary 
to  tlie  linguist  ;  but  the  study  and  application  of  it  are  liable  to 
much  abuse,  and  require,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  the  soundest 
skill  in  directing  the  acquisitions  which  are  gathered  in  the 
fields  of  learning.  This  caution,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to 
^fe  in  reference  to  Mr.  Noble's  Introduction,  which  is  designed 
to  recommend  the  study  of  Etymology,  and  to  supply  examples 
of  its  use  in  tracing  the  Oriental  dialects  to  a  common  origin. 

Art.  X.  Three  Enij^as  attempted  to  be  explained*  By  John  Frank 
Newton,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  18i.  Price  Gs.  London.  182L 

II®  R.  N  EWTON’S  “Three  Enigmas”  are.  The  Import  of 
the  Twelve  Signs;  The  Cause  of  Ovid’s  Banishment; 
tod,  The  Eleusiniaii  Secret.  The  Twelve  Signs,  he  considers 
IS  allegorically  representing,  in  the  first  division  which  he  makes 
of  them,  the  meeting  of  the  two  primordial  principles,  light 
tnd  chaos ;  in  the  second,  the  origin  of  the  Universe ;  in  the 
third,  the  ascendancy  of  evil ;  in  the  fourth,  the  revival  of  the 
hopes  of  mankind.  This  allegory  of  the  Signs,  the  Author  con¬ 
ceives  to  have  been  the  secret  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  The 
proposed  solution  of  the  second  Enigma,  is,  ‘  That  Ovid  was 

*  banished  for  publishing,  unintentionally,  and  without  the 

*  slightest  suspicion  of  his  error,  a  portion  of  the  Eleusinian  ae- 

*  cret ;  having  neglected,  through  timidity,  to  initiate  at  the 
‘  Mysteries.’  Ami,  finally,  the  great  and  important  truUi  de¬ 
clared  in  the  Twelve  Signs,  is,  that  virtue  and  happiness  will 
accompany  those  who  obey  the  decrees  of  Nature.  *  The  alle- 
‘  gory,’  says  Mr.  Newton,  ‘  implies  that  man’s  proper  fowl  is 

*  bread  and  fruit.’  No  truth,  it  must  be  confessed,  can  be  more 
important  thau  the  ^  secret  of  making  mankind  virtuous,  happy, 

*  and  beautiful.’  These  are  the  very  xaXa  and  ayaS*  of  philo- 
lophy,  the  desirable  objects  of  all  discreet  speculation  and  laud- 
ikle  desire,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  attaining 
them,  the  world  must  contract  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
revealer  of  the  Eleusinian  secret.  If  ever  the  vegetable  regi¬ 
men  should  be  extensively  adopted  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
hippiest  effects,  we  are  assured,  would  follow  : — not  only 
would  the  human  race  be  virtuous,  and  fair,  and  happy,  but, 
besides  these  great  blessings,  death  would  be  disarmed  of  his 
•errors  ;  for,  if  the  due  order  of  things  were  restored,  men  would 
wnk  without  pain  to  their  graves. 

‘  In  fact,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  no  rational  plan,  no  just  estimate  of 
human  life,  can  possibly  be  formed  under  the  present  mixed  or  car- 
unrorous  regimen.  For,  until  ii  be  known  of  what  spontancoui  che^- 
^aea%  of  what  natural  festivity  of  temper  man  has  been  deprived  by 
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a  diet  diicordant  from  his  anatomy,  it  cannot  be  guessed  how  maat 
of  our  sorrows  are  factitious,  iiow  many  inevitable.’ 

Now  that  we  have  obtained  the  lung  lost  knowletlge  of  ths 
Eleuniiiian  doctrine,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  faithful  bio- 
^ra|diy  of  the  initiated  in  illustration  of  its  intluence. 

Art.  XI.  l/mU  humbly  snlmitied  to  Convnentators,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  such  as  have  written  elaborate  Dissertations  on  the  Pro* 
phecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Kevelution  of  St.  John.  By  Wiiliaa 
NVitherby.  Svo.pp.5i.  Price  Is.  6d.  -London.  1821. 

pextining  the  title  of  this  pamphlet,  we  were  prepared  to 
congratulate  the  Author  on  the  felicity  of  bis  choice  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  Writers  of  elaborate  Dissertations  on  the  pro{>he*> 
cies  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  8t.  John,  as  the  proper 
subjects  of  his  admonitory  counsels.  For  no  class  of  writers 
are  hints  more  necessary.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  think,  for 
any  sober  person  to  recollect  the  various  publications  which 
have  been  circulated  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  pro- 
fesstnUy  in  illustration  of  tlie  prophecies  of  Scripture,  without 
feeling  strongly,  that  the  dignity  of  Revelation  was  compromised 
in  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  contents  of  the  sacred  \ 
volume  were  made  to  subserve  the  prejudices  and  interesU  of 
party  politicians,  ami  to  fnrnisii  incitements  to  war.  The  Dis- 
sertators  themselves  might  perhaps  now  learn  some  salutary  les¬ 
sons  from  a  serious  and  careful  review  of  ihiir  own  prodiiclioos; 
ami  might  he  profitably  employed  in  receiving  the  hints  of  some 
of  their  readers. 

Mr.  Withrrliy,  however,  dot's  not  assume  so  high  an  office  as 
thiU  of  the  eorreclor  of  the  lollies  and  errors  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Ilis  “  Hints”  are  of  another  kind,  and  arc  intended 
to  caution  Fxpositors  against  adopting  the  common  method  of 
interpreting  the  notes  of  prophetical  time  by  reckoning  ‘  a  day 
‘  u  year.*  We  have,  he  contends,  no  ground  in  Scripture  for 
the  distinction  of  prophetical  days  and  prophetical  years.  The 
written  text,  he  maintains,  ought  to  he  literally  interpreted. 
The  witnesses,  for  example,  Rev.  xi.  3,  are  described  as  two 
onlijy  and  are,  therefore,  not  otherw  ise  to  be  considered.  The 
time  of  their  testimony  is  forty -two  mouths,  during  which  they 
will  perfoBU)  those  signs  and  wonders  which  are  predicted  of 
them.  The  pamphlet  scarcely  proceeds  beyond  the  bare  statc- 
UK’iit  of  the  Aulbor’s  principle,  and  the  enumeration  of  bibii^ 
passages  adduced  in  its  support.  Wc  entirely  concur  with  him 
in  the  high  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  Archdeacon  Wood- 
house’s  work  on  the  .Vjiocalypse, — a  work  wliich  is  worthy  of 
most  lionouruhle  mention,  ami  to  w  hk'li,  |?erhaps,  among  all  the 
volumes  which  luive  been  written  on  the  Apocalyjv^j,  a  coutp*- 
tent  judge  wouhl  aw  ard  tlie  right  of  precedence. 


Art.  XII.  1.  llora  Britannic/t ;  or  Studies  in  Ancient  Rritish  History. 
By  Ji>hu  Hughes.  *i  vols.  8vo.  London.  1818,  19. 

2.  The  B'chh  Noncoiiformisi^s  Memorial ;  or  Cambro-Rritish  Riogra- 
phy.  Ry  the  late  Hev.  William  Richards,  LL.l).  12mo.  London. 
18‘i0. 

[Concluded  from  Page  330.] 


^7  B  arc  not  aware  that  any  consequence  of  the  least  im|>or- 
tance  is  coniuctetl  with  the  adjiistiuent  of  the  qiieslion, 
whether  the  Hritisli  Islands  were  ever  visited  by  St.  Paul.  As 
to  the  |)oint  of  honour  between  the  Church  of  England  and  tho 
Church  of  Home,  we  are  quite  willing  to  coiiccmIc  to  the  latter, 
ill  any  case,  an  undoubted  claim  to  iciiioter  antiquity ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  admit  that  there  was  a  Christian  diurcli  at  Romo 
heioie  there  was  one  at  cither  Caerleon,  (R.istonbury,  or  ijon* 
lion.  Whether  St.  Peter  ever  visited  Rome,  we  cannot  tell  : 
ue  arc  (|uite  sure  that  St.  Paul  did ;  but,  after  all  that  the  learO’^ 
iiig  of  Bishops  Stillinglleet  and  Burgess  has  l>een  able  to  bring 
IQ  supiK)rt  of  the  hypothesis,  wc  feel  by  no  means  assured  that 
the  .\pustle  of  the  (Jentiles  was  ever  either  in  England  or  in 
Wales.  And  what  if  he  had  been  ?  Of  any  church  which  he 
iDi;;ht  have  founded  in  this  Island,  not  a  trace,  assuredly,  is  left. 
Of  either  the  circumstances  or  the  results  of  such  a  visit,  we  have 
notan  historical  vestige;  for,  in  the  sixth  century,  no  Britisli  ec¬ 
clesiastical  records  were  in  existence.  It  is  all  but  certain,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  fiospel  was  conveyed  to  Britain  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  by  the  family  of  Caractacus  ;  hut  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  almost  en¬ 
tirely  coniiued  to  Siliiria  and  the  adjacent  districts  ;  and  even 
there,  it  made  but  little  progress,  owing,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
tile  want  of  Christian  teachers,  and  tho  powerful  influence  of  tho 
Druids.  The  Welsh  Triads,  tlie  only  historical  documents 
tvhich  throw  light  upon  the  fact,  state,  that  Bn\n  (Brennus) 
the  blessed,  the  son  of  Llyr  the  Stammerer,  was  tlie  person 
^ho  first  introduced  the  CMirisliau  religion  among  the  nation  of 
the  Cymi  y,  from  Rome,  where  be  had  been  detained  for  seven 
ycirs  as  a  hostage  for  his  son  Caradoc  (Caractacus).  lie  is 
wd  to  have  been  accompanied  on  his  return  to  this  country,  by 
Hid  and  Cynvan,  who  are  terme<l  Israelites  uiul  Arwystli,  (con¬ 
jectured  to  be  Aristobiiliis,)  ‘  a  man  of  Italy.*  In  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  Ijiieiiis,  or  LhHirwg,  (eallcsl  also  Lleufer 
wtuirr  or  the  (xreat  Liglit,)  King  of  the  Silures,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Breniins,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  re- 
Juesiiiigj  according  to  Be^le,  to  he  admitted  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  soliciting,  as  it  appears  from  other  authorities,  tho 
i^slsiance  of  religions  instructors.  His  request  was  readily 
Slanted,  and  two  missioiiniics  from  Home,  nanied  llwyvan  and 
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Fagan  (DuvianuaaudFaganus),  returned  with  the  Drilitth  enrotf 
Elvan  and  Medwy  to  Britain  ;  by  whose  holy  labours,  if  we  iiu« 
beliete  the  monkish  chronicles,  idolatry  was  abolished  throui^. 
out  Britain,  and  eight  and  twenty  dioceses  formed  in  a  trice. 
Mr.  Lingard’s  version  of  the  story,  ‘  after  deducting  from  tlie 
‘  account  of  Nennius  and  his  brethren  every  improbable  circurn. 

*  stance,*  is  as  follows:  ‘  That  Lucius  was  a  believer  in  the  Oos- 
‘  pel ;  that  he  sent  to  Rome  Fagan  and  Dervan,  to  be  more  per- 

<  twtly  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith ;  that  these  envoys  were 

<  ordained  by  the  pope,  Evaristus  orEleutherius,  and  at  theirre- 

<  turn,  under  the  influence  of  their  patron,  increased  the  number  of 

<  the  proselytes  by  their  preaching,  and  established  the  British,  if. 

<  ter  the  model  of  the  continental  churches.  But,  independently 

<  of  their  authority,*  he  adds,  *  we  have  undoubted  proof  that 

*  the  believers  were  luimerous,  and  that  a  regular  hierarchy 

*  had  been  instituted  before  the  close  of  the  third  century.  For 

<  by  contemporary  writers  the  church  of  Britain  is  always  put 

<  on  an  equality  with  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  in 

<  one  of  the  most  early  of  the  western  councils,  that  of  Arles 

*  in  314,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  three  British  bishops,  of 

*  Eborius  of  York  for  the  province  of  Maxima,  of  Uestitutu^ 

*  of  LAmdon  for  that  of  Flavia,  and  of  Adclj)hius  of  Richborough 

*  for  that  of  Britannia  Brima.’^ 

This  legend  reads  very  smoothly.  But  how  came  King 
Lucius  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  divide  the  whole  Island  into 
dioceses,  by  the  help  of  Fagan  and  Dervan,  when  it  is’ 
quite  certain  that  he  had  ns  little  authority  in  London  and 
York  as  he  had  in  (laul  or  Spain  ?  There  could  have  been 
at  this  period  not  even  a  petty  provincial  sovereign  who  wts 
not  a  vassal  of  the  Romans  ;  and  King  Lucius  was  no  more 
than  this.  Mr.  Hughes  says  : 

*  Archbishop  Usher  has  found  in  an  old  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  nar¬ 
ration  respecting  this  affair,  which  makes  Lucius  king  of  the  Brit- 
Walli  or  the  Britons  of  Wales,  which  is  a  more  probable  account  of 
him  than  that  which  makes  him  King  of  Britain:  for  there  never  was  in 
ancient  times  any  one  monarcli  of  Britain,  excepting  that  the  varioui 
princes  occasionally  elected  some  popular  leader  to  be  their  supreme 
ruler  and  generalissimo  upon  extraordinary  emergencies.  He  was  Hi 
fact  a  Silurian  prince,  upon  gooil  temis  with  the  Romans,  and  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  is  styled  in  the  Triads,  one  of  the  three  blessed 
princes,  (the  other  two  being  Bran  and  Cadwallader,)  on  account  of 
bis  being  the  founder  of  the  first  church,  or  place  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  which  he  erected  at  Llandoff ;  and  he  publicly  ucknowled^ 
anu  afforded  legal  protection  to  all  who  professed  the  Christian  faitb* 
His  territory  extended  not  beyond  the  present  county  of  Monmouth 
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iftd  I  jiart  of  Glamorgaiu  Being  descended  from  a  race  of  prinoea 
«i)o  bad  in  former  ages  been  elected  to  exercise  sovereign  power 
over  the  confederated  Britons,  lie  might,  perhaps*  among  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  be  lionoured  with  the  style  and  title  of  Kinc  of  the  Britons, 

Vol.  11.  pp.  4Sp  5» 

The  conversion  of  King  Lucius,  then,  cannot  be  considered 
tsllieera  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain^ 
IS  the  Romish  writers  pretend,  nor  does  it  give  us  the  date  of 
the  English  hierarchy.  Although  a  fact  of  considerable  bisto* 
rical  interest,  its  iinportaiioe  was  chiefly  local.  The  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Luciuses  sending  envoys  to  Rome,  proves,  that 
he  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  that 
Christianity  had  already  an  existence  in  that  part  of  the  Island  ; 
while  it  strengthens  the  probability  of  the  statement,  that  it  had 
been  originally  brought  from  Rome  by  his  immediate  ancestors, 
to  which  place,  as  the  supposed  source  of  the  traditional  faith, 
be  would  naturally  send  for  further  instruction.  But,  for  the 
first  propagation  of  Cliristiatiity  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts 
ot  the  Island,  we  must  look  to  other  ami  more  general  circum- 
stinccs  connected  with  the  early  history  of  England. 

Although  we  have  no  autlientic  account  of  any  Apostolic 
reission  to  Britain,  although  it  is  altogether  matter  of  bypothe* 
§i!i,  who  the  two  Israelites  and  the  supposed  Aristobulus  were, 
who  nccompanied  the  Silurian  prince  on  his  return  from  Rome, 
Ktill,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  decisive,  that 
Britain  was  one  of  the  countries  which  were  favoured  with  thV 
light  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Apostolic  age.  The  assertion  of  Euse¬ 
bius  that  *  some  of  the  Apostles  passed  over  the  ocean  to  the  Bri«* 
'tish  isles,'  is  too  vague  to  be  relied  on  in  any  other  sense  than, 
that  some  of  the  preachers  of  the  Apostolic  age  visited  Britain, 
The  intercourse  iielween  (his  country  and  Rome,  at  onoe  ex¬ 
plains,  however,  how  Christianity  of  necessity  made  its  way 
into  (hose  parts  of  (he  Island  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Ro- 
tDins.  Further- details,  could  they  be  obtained,  might  gratify 
»n  innocent  curiosity,  but  could  answer  no  higher  purpose. 
Both  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  the  proconsul  Aulua 
l^autius,  and  Claudia,  a  British  lady,  who  had  married  the 
•eoator  Pudetis,  are,  on  very  plausible  grounds,  believed  to 
have  been  Christians.  The  former  is  sup{>08ed  by  Bishop  StiU 
iagieet,to  have  been  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts  :  she  was  charged 
^tli  having  embraced  a  strange  and  foreign  superstition,  and 
her  trial  was  entrusted  to  her  husband,  who  appears  to  have 
Waived  at  her  alleged  crime,  rather  than  to  have  invetU^lod 
*he charge  with  severity.  But  we  have  no  means  of  msoertaining 
whether  those  solitary  instances  of  8iippose<l  conversion,  led  to 
important  results.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  - 
VoL.  XVI.  N.  S.  2  P 
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imr  fo  iliusfmte  the  in^hrrrt  nnd  inndnilal  way  in  which, 
ofinterinarriaj^cs  hotworn  tlio  Homans  ant!  the  conijucrct!  nation 
the  return  of  nritisli  prisonors,  or  tlio  influx  of  Roman  coloiii>u 
lElo  Brluin,  aud,  pus^^ilil) ,  of  refugees  in  tlie  times  uf  iKTsecutiun 
the  Christian  doctrine  would  silently  but  certainly  ditVuse  itself, so 
thtti  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  it  had  peueinted 
anoni^  the  independent  tril>es  of  the  North  :  lirUtuHnonim  tV 
oceetiu  Momunit  /oca,  Ckriuto  vero  HubfJita,  (Tertullian.) 

The |>ersecution  under  Diocletian  was, in  Britain,  sini^ularly  luilil, 
owing  to  the  enlightened  i^urerninent  of  Constantins.  The  church- 
ei  ill  every  district,  iiideetl,  we  are  told  by  the  inonkisb  writers, 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  many  hundreds  of  Cliristiaiti 
are  said  by  them  to  luve  suflered  both  torture  and  death; 
but  llie  Itritisb  inartyrology  of  this  period  is  so  exceedingly 
scanty,  as  to  warrant  the  suspicion,  either  that  the  Cliristiaus 
were  comparatively  few,  or  that  the  persecution  was  very  par- 
litl.  The  name  of  Alban,  a  citizen  of  Veriilain,  and  those  uf  Ju- 
Ihia  tnd  Aaron,  citizens  of  Cuerleon  upon  Usk,  have  been  alone 

Eeserved  by  liildas  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  were 
onian  citizens.  Alban  is  stated  to  have  been  a  person  of  coo- 
indemble  rank,  descended  from  Roman  ancestors,  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  under  the  Roman  government.  He  was  accused  of  se* 
crettng  a  Christian  teacher  from  Caerleon,  the  Amphibalusof 
the  British  Chronicles  ;  and,  refusing  to  give  up  his  guest,  who 
had,  it  seems,  been  the  instrument  of  his  CHinversion  to  the  faith, 
lie  was  liiinseif  brought  before  the  heathen  tribunal,  and,  on  hk 
professing  himself  a  Christian,  condemned  to  death.  Amphi- 
balus  is  saitl  to  have  sutFered  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  lied- 
burn.  He  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  have  been  one  of 
Ibe  two  citizens  uf  Caerleon  mentioned  by  (jildas  ;  Amphibalus, 
u  word  denoting  an  upper  garment,  being  given  to  him  in  the 
Chronicle  by  mistake.  Julius  or  Julian,  he  supposes  to  be  the 
St.  Sulien  to  whom  some  churches  in  Wales  are  dedicated: 
Aaron  was  probably  Carun  or  Garaii.  Vernlain  and  Caerleoa 
nre  the  only  places  whicli  appear  to  have  furnished  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  a  martyr.  The  number  of  those  who  sutFered  at  VeruUm, 
is  indeed  said  to  have  been  no  less  than  a  thousand ;  tnd  the 
same  round  niimlier  of  persons  are  mentioned  as  suffering  *m 
some  pgrt  of  Wales.  Hut,  remarks  Mr.  Hughes, 

•  118  the  storm  soon  blew  over,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  ra^ed  with 
any  great  violence  in  this  Island,  the  accounts  which  speak  ot  suchi 
host  of  martyrs  must  be  considered  as  utterly  fabulous,  the  device  of 
the  monks  of  the  middle  ages.  This  persecution,  in  all  probabili^,  W* 
tended  only  to  a  Few  of  the  most  zealous  professors  of  ChmUt^y* 
What  confirms  this  is,  that  in  those  old  Welsh  fragments  of  the  Briialj 
taints  and  martyrs,  we  have  no  account  of  any  who  suiered  in 
pioclcsian  |>€r8ecution ;  and,  by  every  tiling  wliich  we  can  findi  iw 
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Roman  citizens  were  the  only  sufi'erers.  The  native  Dritoitl  wei;^ 
«ni  uiuler  the  government  of  their  own  princes,  and  left  to  (ol)ow 
their  own  domestic  regulations,  provided  they  acknowledged  them* 
selves  subject  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Homans. 

*  We  have  before  observed  that,  first  of  all,  owing  to  the  usurpattOQt 
ofCarausius  and  Alcetus,  the  British  Cliurch  escaped  the  provincial 
pmecutions  raised  by  Galcrius ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  mildneit  of 
Constantius,  the  storm  never  raged  violently  here.  In  Spain  and 
Gaul,  the  persecution  raged  to  that  degree,  that  the  emperors  dattered 
themselves  that  they  had  utterly  extirpated  the  Christian  religion,  at 
appears  by  certain  monuments,  the  inscriptions  on  which  ore  pro- 
ssrved  in  Gruterus,  containing  these  words,  Nomine  Clirislianorum 
deliio ;  upon  another,  Supersiitionc  Christi  ubique  dclcia*  Wlnm  Con* 
stantius  attained  the  imperial  dignity,  the  persecution  was  Immediately 
put  a  stop  to  in  the  w'cstern  provinces  :  this  good  prince,  during  the 
two  years  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  supreme  power,  proved  a  father  to 
the  Britons  and  the  Christian  Church  among  them.’ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a  rapid  ad- 
▼ancetnciit  in  civilization  took  place  in  this  country,  and  tbe 
Roman  literature,  the  Roman  arts,  and  Roman  luxury  fouiuf 
tbeir  way  to  the  towns  of  the  once  rude  and  hardy  DriUiBa. 
^  From  tiiis  time,*  says  Hisliup  Stilliiigiieet,  ‘  we  way  date* the 
*  flourishing  condition  of  the  British  Cliurch.*  At  the  beat 
comment  on  this  assertion,  we  insert  Mr.  Iluglic8*8  judiOMMie 
remarks  on  this  perioil  of  our  ecclesiastical  history. 

*  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that,  during  the  reign  of  Con* 
itsntine  the  Great,  the  Christian  religion  took  deep  root  in  Britain, 
and  shared  the  royal  patronage  in  common  with  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  British  Christians  improved  in  the  external  splen- 
dour  which  marked  tlie  progress  of  religion  during  this  sunshine  of 
it*  prosperity :  the  edifices  appropriated  tor  public  worship  were  ren¬ 
dered  decorous,  and  perhaps  had  a  degree  ot  magnificence  suited  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  clergy  were  treated 
with  respect,  and  digniiied  with  the  notice  of  great  men.  But  the 
hierarchy  which  Hourished  in  other  countries,  under  the  fostering 
wing  of  Imperial  favour,  did  not  meet  with  a  soil  so  congeDiai  in  tbit 
Island ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  regular  diocesan  ckurck 
government  obtained  here  during  this  century.  There  were  bishops,  k 
is  true,  in  several  of  the  great  towns  and  cities ;  but  these  were  not  yet 
loaded  with  temporal  honours  and  large  revenues.  We  may  form  some 
conjecture  respecting  their  situation,  from  what  is  related  of  the  British 
bishops  at  the  council  of  Ariminum  ;  for  while  all  the  others  bore  their 
•wn  expenses,  they  alone  accepted  of  the  Emperor’s  bounty,  and 
had  their  charges  defrayed  at  the  public  cost. 

‘  Uruidism,  although  formally  proscribed  by  the  Homans,  and  op¬ 
posed  by  Christianity,  was  still  adhered  to  in  the  secluiled  parts  of  the 
couDtry,  wiiile  even  too  many  who  professed  the  true  religion,  wmv 
®ore  heathens  than  Christiaos  at  heart.  We  cannot  find  there 
•tre  any  men  of  a  truly  apostolic  spirit  in  this  age,  who  nobly  stood 
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up  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel,  ami,  like  burning  luminaries,  cliffased  tlie 
knowledge  and  practice  of  its  benign  religion  among  their  country¬ 
men.* 

*  Those  among  the  Britons  who  were  enrolled  among  the  Roraaa 
citizens,  and  acquired  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  empire, 
which  was  now'  nominally  Christian,  were  possessed  of  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  those  who  still  remained  under  the  more  immediate  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own  princes.  The  latter  enjoyed  but  little  cultivation 
cither  in  civil  or  religious  matters ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
had  yet  the  word  of  God  in  their  native  language,  if  they  had  any 
Christian  worship  at  all,  except  among  the  Silurian  Britons.  Our  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Britain  during  this  age,  (the  fourth 
century,)  arc  very  confused  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  even  the 
forms  of  Christianity  were  not  generally  adopted  within  the  province. 
The  luxury  and  the  heathen  propensities  of  the  Roman  Britons,  and 
the  rude  fierceness  of  the  natives,  presented  very  powerful  obstaclei 
to  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  religious  characters  of 
the  age  were  more  disposed  to  dee  from  the  world,  than  to  combat 
its  vices  and  its  errors,  and  bear  an  open  testimony  for  the  truth  of 
Christ.  Such  were  Kebius  and  others.* 

At  what  period  ‘  a  regular  hierarchy’  was  nominally  instituted 
hi  UriUiu,  and  the  country  laid  out  into  dioceses,  it  is  quite 
UQUiatenal  to  inquire,  since  this  would  assist  us  but  little  in  our 
raaearclies  into  the  religious  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  signa¬ 
tures  of  three  English  bishops  to  the  acts  of  the  council  held  at 
Arles,  prove  that,  under  the  Imperial  government,  on  episco- 
^cy  bad  been  established  in  the  parts  of  Britain  subject  to  the 
Homans  ;  but  they  prove  nothing  more.  ‘  There  were  as  yet,* 
Mr.  Hughes  remarks,  *  no  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  at 
‘  least  among  the  British  clergy the  ‘  regular  hierarchy,’ 
therefore,  was  far  from  being  perfected.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  western  parts  of  the  Island  were  reprt^sented  at  the  coun¬ 
cil;  alUiough  Bishop  Stillingtleet  cunjectaresy  tliat  the  third 
signature,  ( ih'  Ciritate  Col,  tjondin.J  whicli  is  hy  Spelnaan 
and  Usher  supposed  to  stand  for  Cumaloditnnm  (Colchester  or 
MaUlon),  while  others  have  referred  it  to  Lincoln,  and,  as  in 
Lingard,  to  Hichhorough, — was  for  Inca  ISilarum  or  Caerleon. 
But  nothing  can  be  wihler  than  the  siijiposition  that,  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  there  existed  among  the  petty  sovereignties 
into  which  Britain  was  subdivided, —  among  tribes  of  different 
origin  aiUl  Speech,  who  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  heathen, 
a  connected  liierarchical  episcopacy.  By  the  British  Church, 
we  must  umlerstand  at  this  period,  the  Homan  Church  in 
Britain.  The  council  or  assembly  at  Arles,  was  summoned  by 
the  Emperor,  who  seleeU'd  the  judges  at  liis  pleasure;  and 
there  can  be  little  douht  that  these  British  bishops  owed  their 
creation,  as  certainly  they  ov^ed  their  appointment  as  delegate, 
to  Uie  Imperial  favour.  It  was  but  natural  that  Constantine 
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should  choose  to  assimilate  the  erclesiasticai  goternment  of  thw‘ 
important  province  of  the  Empire  to  that  of  the  confinentaV 
churches;  ami  it  rested  only  \vith  himself  to  elfcct  this.  York, 
which  Constantins  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  and  where  ho 
was  interred,  would  have  a  stronij;  claim  lo  the  honours  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  precedency  :  and  accordingly,  the  signature  of  Eburius 
bishop  of  York,  is  the  first  of  the  three.  Tliat  Britain  was  the 
native  country  of  Constantine,  and  York  his  birth  place,  there 
is  still  room  to  question;  although  there  is  a  singular  concur- 
rcuce  of  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  opinion.  But  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  country  which  first  beheld  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
Constantius  having  declared  him  his  successor  in  the  western 
empire,  he  was,  immediately  on  his  father’s  death,  proclaimetl 
emperor  by  tim  army  in  Britain,  and  the  imperial  purple  was* 
transmitted  to  him  in  this  country.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  liis  father’s  partiality  (o  Britain,  and  his  preference  of  it  as 
are^i(lenec,  will  sulViciently  explain  the  honours  conferreil  upon 
the  Rritish  hisho])s,  and  the  equality  on  which  the  Church  of 
Kritain  was  placed  with  the  Churches  of  Ijaul  and  Spain,  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  the  supposition,  that  either  its  antiquity 
or  its  extent  entitled  it  to  such  consideration  ;  that  its  hierarchy 
was  founded  by  King  Lucius,  or  its  episcopacy  derived  from  St. 
Paul.  After  all,  in  what  sense  thene  prelates  were  diocesan 
bishops,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  their  ilioceses,  is  pxtfemety 
doubtful ;  nor  is  there  any  other  document  than  the  signatures 
to  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Arles,  to  authorize  the  statement, 
tlial  diocesan  bishops  were  settled  in  most,  if  not  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  this  Island.  That  document  affords  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  only,  that  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Britain  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But  ‘  the  sunshine 
‘  of  royal  favour,’  remarks  Mr.  Hughes,  *  tended  but  little 

*  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain, 
‘  any  more  than  in  other  countries.’ 

We  feel  no  disposition  lo  plunge  into  the  Pelagian  contro¬ 
versy.  Mr.  liiighes  goes  into  the  history  of  it  at  considerable 
^^tli,  and  to  his  pages  we  must  refer  our  readers.  IVlr.  Ricli- 
*nls  discovers  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  his  countryman. 
Pelagius,  whose  real  name  was  Morgan,  is  supposed  lo  have 
^0  a  native  of  Glamorgan,  and  to  have  received  his  education 
*1  the  seminary  of  Caer  V\' organ,  established  by  the  Emjieror 
fheo<losins.  lie  is  generaliy  believed  to  have  imbibed  his 
bclerodox  notions  at  Rome ;  but  Mr.  Richards  contends  for  the 
prol)ability,  • 

*  that  the  tenets  or  religious  opinions  of  the  British  ChrUtlanSt  and  of 
tbeir  countryman  Pelagius,  were  the  very  same,  and  that  any  differ¬ 
ence  found  between  tliem  and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testam^t, 

owing  to  a  tincture  of  Druidism,  which  their  religion  had  im- 
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bibwl  from  a  long  intercourse  with  the  votaries  of  that  ancient  ioni- 
tution,  many  of  whom  hail,  from  time  to  time,  become  proselytes  la 
Christianity.  This  conclusion  will  be  strongly  corroborated  by  com¬ 
paring  what  have  been  deemed  the  principal  errors  of  the  Pelagian*, 
with  the  most  authentic  accounts  we  have  of  the  Druidical  or  Bardic 
system,* 

Mr.  Hughes  olyeets  against  this  hypothesis,  which  was  first 
started  by  the  learned  Author  of  Cambrian  Biography,  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  : 

*  1.  Morgan  left  his  native  country  when  a  young  mao;  and  he 
lived  some  time  at  Rome  in  great  repute  before  be  was  charged  will) 
unsound  doctrine. 

‘  2.  We  are  told  that  the  errors  propagated  by  him  and  Celcstius, 
were  previously  taught  by  KuHinus. 

‘  3.  These  errors  were  considered  as  built  upon  eerUiin  specula¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  writings  of  Origen ;  and  Pelagius,  in  his  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  appears  anxious  to  free  himself  from  the  Origenitn 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls. 

•  4.  Several  tilings  which  entered  into  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
philosophy,  such  as  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  dec,  were  mucbtlie 
same  as  what  the  Druids  held.* 

That  Pelagius  and  his  adlierents  were  ill  treated  and  grossly 
calumniated,  and  that  ‘  they  were  much  In^tter  men  than  some 
‘  of  their  adversaries,’  as  Mr.  Richards  says,  may  be  admitted. 
Tliis  is  not  saying  much  in  their  favour,  nor  is  it  much  to  the 
purpose.  Pelagius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day, 
subtle  and  acute  in  urgument,  dispassionate  in  liis  temper,  and 
blameless  in  bis  morals.  His  error  was  precisely  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  into  which  a  man  of  his  character  and  temper  would  be  apt 
to  fall,  in  pursuing  his  metaphysical  speculations  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  On  most  points  he  professed  him¬ 
self  an  orthodox  believer ;  hut  there  is  reason  to  doubt  bi< 
spirituality  of  mind.  Ilis  style  anil  manner  are  those  of  one 
who  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  a  vain  philo¬ 
sophy.  On  the  olh(‘r  hand,  iMr.  Huglies  remarks,  that  his  op¬ 
ponents  ‘  trod  oil  the  verge  of  fatalism  that  they  sometimes 
‘  fought  in  tlie  dark,  not  properly  understanding  each  others 
‘  lueaiiing,  nor  having  compassion  on  each  other’s  infirmities; 
Ml  that  ‘  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  hmiming,  with  regard  to 
‘  these  abstruse  disputations,  a  sort  of  Pandemonium.’ 
iugius  tias  been  accused,  anil  not  altogether  without  reason,  of 
prevaiicatiou  and  sophistry  ;  hut  liis  tenets  necessarily  involved 
Lim  in  omharrassments  and  in  inconsistencies  w  hich  might  give  to 
his  conduct  tlie  appearance  of  vacillation.  It  has  been  (he  uni¬ 
versal  practice  ol  conlrovertists,  to  attempt  to  fa.sten  on  theff 
opponents  the  odium  of  iiilerences,  supposed  to  be  deduct^ 
from  tUcir  doctrines,  which  the  abettors  of  those  doctrines  dio- 
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ftoWfsi  aiwi  His  errors,  howeviT,  were  certainly,  in 

their  tendency,  (lestrudiYe  ot*  all  piety.  Mr.  Hii^lies  justly 
renitrks  witli  respect  to  ilioin  :  ‘He  who  (lenies  our  tall  in 
‘  Adsin,  cannot  consistently  believe  in  our  restoration  llirout^ 

‘  Christ.’ 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  contagion  of  the  Felat^ian  heresy,  which 
had  been  brought  over  to  Britain  by  A8;ricola,  a  (iullio  prelate, 
the  Hritisli  (Christians  had  recourse  to  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  bishops  of  Haul,  At  a  synod  convened  in  consequence, 
Gennanus  bishop  of  Aiixerre,  or,  as  the  Welsh  call  him,  Har- 
moii,  was  deputed  to  visit  this  country,  wliich  he  tiui  twice ; 
onct',  with  Lupus  of  Troyes,  iu  4*21),  and  a^aiii  in  440  wiiti 
Severus  of  Treves.  ‘  The  necessity  of  their  coiniusc  over,  iiidi- 
‘  cates,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  the  helpless  situation  of  the  Chiireh 
‘  in  this  Island.’  Hut  it  seems  that  ‘  the  Hritisli  Church*  had 
frequently  sent  over,  before  this,  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
their  brethren  in  Armorican  Gaul.  Linj'nrd  contents  himself 
aitli  briefly  stating,  that,  hy  the  authority  of  (xormaniia,  *  the 

*  new  tioctrines  were  condemned  and  suppressed  ;*  having  pre¬ 
viously  intimated,  that  tluit  authority  was  derivetl  from  Pajoal 
i|)})ointment,  for  which  assertion  there  is  no  foundation.  T lie 
coiirereiiee  in  which  Garmon  and  his  holy  colleas^ue  triumphantly 
couluted  the  Pelagians,  was  held,  according  to  an  ‘  ancient  tra- 
‘  dilion,’  at  Verulain  ;  and  Mr.  Whitaker  is  delighted  to  rcco^^- 
nise  in  the  ruins  of  St.  German’s  chapel  near  St.  Alban’s,  the 
tindoulited  memorial  of  the  very  spot  upon  which  Germanns 
stood  when  he  spoke  at  the  conference.  A  va^ue  traditiofi  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  hut  a  slender  siipjiort  for  so  improbable  a 
Rlatemeut.  The  visit  of  (larmon  appears  to  liavo  been  made  to 
the  western  churches  only.  Tratlilion  has  preserved  his  name 
ui  Cornwall;  and  in  Wales,  there  arc  several  churches  conse¬ 
crated  to  him,  ‘  particularly  one  in  the  county  of  Denhinrh,  known 

*  by  (he  name  of  .St.  Harmon,  or  Lan  Armon  in  lale.*  Tlie 
•ceneof  the  Halleluia  victory  is  believed  to  have  been  near  IVlold, 

*  town  about  ten  miles  from  Chester  and  fourteen  from  Denbigh. 
The  schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  which  he  institiitcRl 
on  his  second  visit  to  Britain,  were  all,  so  fur  as  appears  from 
yny  account  transmitted  to  us,  in  Wales.  Mr.  Huglies  is  led  to 
infer  from  (his  circumstance,  that  Christianity  had  never  taken 
deep  root  among  the  natives  in  most  other  parts.  This  is  not 
iinprohable ;  but  we  should  rather  conclude,  that  (he  visit  of 
Gennanus  was  undertaken  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Silurian 
Christians,  and  that  his  labours  were  confined  to  tliat  part  of  tlie 
Lland.  If  (his  was  not  the  case,  the  Saxon  invasions  have 
swept  away  all  traces  of  them  in  the  eastern  and  central  provinces. 

And  now,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  must  again  understand  by  (be 
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DrilUli  Cburcli,  tlic  churches  of  (he  Cambro- Britons.  On  the 
ahandoiuneiU  of  Britain  by  the  Homans,  intestine  divisions,  (he 
irruptions  of  the  Piels  and  tlie  Scots,  and  finally,  the  Saxon  in¬ 
vasions,  repliiiiired  the  country  into  hari>aristn  ;  and  (he  short- 
livisl  hierarchy  of  (^)nstilntinl•  was  annihilated.  By  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sixth  ceiituiy,  South  Britain,  in  cons(.s)uenee  of 
the  preduiniiianee  of  tin*  An^lo- Saxons,  had  reiapstMl  into  Pa¬ 
ganism.  in  Wales,  and  tlmsi*  ])arts  of  the  Island  of  which  the 
native  Britons  retained  po>.sesMon,  (tie  forms  of  Christianity 
were  still  preserved. 

*  Tliey  had  regular  diocesan  bishops,  besides  the  various  orders  of 

inferior  clergy,  sent  out  in  general  from  the  religious  houses  with 
which  Wales  and  Cornwall  abounded.  The  bishoprics  of  Landoff, 
Margam,  Lanbadurii,  8t.  David's,  St.  Asaph,  and  Hangor,  with  that 
uf  St.  Cebius  in  Anglcsea,  were  now  established  and  endowed. 
Columba,  Kentigern,  aiul  Ninian,  had  evangeli/.eJ  the  Northern  Bri¬ 
tons.  Trom  tlie  account  that  Ciildus  gives  ot  all  eUisses,  clergy  as  well 
us  laity,  the  corruption  of  manners  appears  to  have  become  general; 
and  religion  seems  to  have  hud  a  very  faint  intlucnce  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  practical  principle. . 'flic  clergy  are  cliarged  (hy  him) 

with  ignorance,  insolence,  and  rapacioiisne>s  ;  he  calls  them  haters  of 
the  truth,  and  lovers  of  falseliood,  exhibiting  the  worst  examples  to 
the  Hock,  and  tlierefore  unfit  to  reprove  them  for  their  vices.  He 
charges  them  with  the  most  shameful  avarice,  sensuality,  and  dis¬ 
simulation.  He  bids  the  people  beware  of  such  ravening  wolves,  or 
otlicTwise  that  the  blind,  being  led  hy  the  blind,  would  fall  into  the 
pit  of  hell.  As  to  the  few  whom  he  exempts  from  the  heavy  charges 
which  lie  brings  against  the  generality,  lie  blames  them  for  their  su- 
pinenoss  in  not  reproving  olliers,  aiul  compares  them  to  Eli,  with 
whom  God  was  so  displeased  for  conniving  at  the  wnckedness  of  hb 
sons. 

*  Wc  may  ho  disposed  to  blame  the  warmth  and  asperity  of  this  old 
Briton,  and  the  abruptness  of  his  manner;  hut  he  lived  in  turbulent 
times;  and  tilings  were  getting  to  a  most  awful  state,  as  it  respected 
both  the  leading  characters  ol  the  age  and  the  community  at  large. 
Lands  were  freely  given  to  the  church,  and  this  might  be  tliought  to 
argue  great  liberality  and  respect  for  religion  :  but  this  w'as  not  always 
the  cause  of  those  don  itions,  or  rather  alienations.  When  the  great 
lucn  had  been  guilty  of  any  enormities,  in  order  to  expiate  the  oftence, 
and  be  liberated  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  they  gave  up  certain 
parts  of  their  property  as  devoted  to  God  and  the  Church.**  Whole 
districts  were  thus  alienated  to  the  Church,  of  which  the  names  aw 
retained  in  the  old  l.andalf  manuscript ;  so  that  the  Silurian  clergy  m 
the  sixth  ayd  seventh  centuries,  w  ere  rendered  exceedingly  opuieoU 
The  consequence  was,  that  wealth  begot  avarice  and  sensuality,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  became  earthly-minded.* 

Hughes.  Vol.  II.  pp.  249,-241,2. 

Such  was  (he  state  of  things  w  lieu  Augustine  lauded  io  Keub 
and,  hy  elVcctiiij^  the  couversiou  of  tlie  Saxou  luouarcb) 
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berf,  the  foundations  of  the  En^lisli  hieftrcAiy,  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  Roman  8i*e.  Pope  Gregory  had  directed  him  to 
make  choice  of  London  for  the  metropolitan  seat;  hut,  whether 
by  the  choice  of  or  that  of  Ethelhert,  Canterbofy, 

aiiirh  h  id  been  the  residence  of  (he  Kiofif,  and  which,  to|^ether 
ifilh  the  sumnindins^  country,  was  bestowed  upon  the  mission¬ 
aries,  received  the  lionours  of  the  primacy.  The  attempt  of  that 
haiujlity  aiul  amhitious  prelate  to  subjugate  to  his  metropoKtan 
anihoriiy,  *  the  old  British  clerp^y,’  is,  by  the  learned  but  par¬ 
tial  historian  to  whose  pa^es  we  have  so  often  referred,  glossed 
over  with  palpable  disingentiousness.  ^  From  the  conversion  of 
•  the  Saxons,*  says  Mr.  Lingard, 

<  the  zeal  of  Augustine  was  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the 
During  one  Imndrcd  and  filty  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  the  an¬ 
cient  discipline  of  their  church  had  been  nearly  abolished,  and  ths 
lives  of  their  clergy  were  disgraced  by  vices  the  most  repugnant  to 
their  profession.  To  which  of  the  British  secs  the  arcniepiscopsl 
jurisdiction*  had  been  originally  attached,  is  at  present  unknown ;  out 
Gregory  had  written  to  Augustine,  that  he  ha  t  stdjected  all  theb'nhopi 
9f  UrUain  tn  his  authoriii/.  The  missionary,  with  the  aid  of  Ethel- 
bert,  prevailed  on  the  British  prelates  to  meet  him  at  a  place  which 
bsB  since  been  culled  Augustine’s  oak  in  Worcestershire  -— Aller  a 
long  and  unavailing  debate,  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  unotbor 
day.  In  the  interval  the  Britons  consulted  a  neighbouring  hcrniUf 
vIm  advised  them  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  Augustine ;  it  he  rose 
to  meet  them,  they  were  to  consider  him  as  a  man  of  unassuming  dis¬ 
position,  and  to  listen  to  his  demands  :  but  if  he  kept  his  scat,  the^ 
should  condemn  him  of  pride,  and  reject  his  authority.  With  this 
sapient  admonition,  which  left  the  decision  of  the  controversy  to  acd* 
dent,  seven  bishops,  with  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor,  repaired  fo  the 
phee  of  conference.  Augustine  happened  to  he  seated  ;  and  did  not 
rile  at  their  arrival.  Both  his  reasons  and  his  authority  were  conse¬ 
quently  despised.  In  points  of  doctrine  there  had  been  no  difference 
between  them  :  and  to  facilitate  their  compliance  in  other  matters,  the 
vctibishop  had  reduced  his  demands  to  three  heads :  that  they  should 
ojKerve  the  Catholic  computation  of  Easter;  should  adopt  the  lloroaa 
rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism  ;  and  sliould  join  with  the  mis- 
nonaries  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons.  Each  of  these  requests^  im 
•iedicncc  to  the  advice  of  the  hermit^  was  pertinaciously  refused. 
“  Know  then,”  exclaimed  the  missionary  wllh  the  tone  of  a  prophet^ 
^  that  if  you  will  not  assist  me  in  pointing  out  to  the  Saxons  the  way 

life,  they,  by  the  just  judgement  of  God,  will  prove  t(»  you  the 
nnnuters  of  death.”  lie  did  not  live  to  sec  the  prediction  verlfied,^f 

*  ilie  British  historians  state,  that  Dinoth,  in  disputing  at  Urge 
Against  receiving  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  with  Augustine,  defended 
the  prerogatives  of  the  arclibishop  of  St.  David’s,  Arming  it  not  to 
^  for  the  British  interest  to  own  either  the  Roman  pride,  or  the 
Suoo  tyranny. 

f  Hist,  of  England.  Vol.  I.  pp.  ^3,  L 
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Oo  Ihis^  version  of  Bede’s  more  honest  statement,  we  h%T« 
only  to  remark  in  a  few  words  :  1.  That  if  ^  the  reforiiiatioa'  of 
the  British  clergy  had  been  the  missionary’s  object,  it  is  strsog^ 
that  all  his  zeal  should  have  been  wasted  on  mere  ccremoDial 
diflercnccs.  Of  the  three  points  to  which,  we  are  told,  Augus- 
thie  reduced  his  demands,  two  were  not  of  the  slightest  import* 
ance  except  as  affecting  the  question  of  uniformity,  and  as  to  have 
yielded  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  those  matters,  would  have 
oeen  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  The  third  demand  wu 
only  a  more  specious  mode  of  requiring  their  recognition  of  the 
Saxon  government  as  well  as  the  Roman  supremacy.  2.  That 
the  reformation  of  the  Britons  was  not  his  real  object,  is  evident 
from  his  errand.  Mr.  Lingard  tells  us,  that  Pope  Gregory 

*  had  subjected  to  his  authority,  all  the  bishops  of  Britain.*  To 
assert  this  prerogative  and  receive  their  homage,  was  the  pur|)0S6 
he  had  in  view,  and  to  carry  it,  or,  as  ]\lr.  L.  shrewdly  phrases 
it,  *  to  facilitate  their  compliauce  in  other  matters,’  he  had  re¬ 
course  alternately  to  the  appearance  of  moderation,  and  the 
language  of  vindictive  menace.  3.  His  keeping  his  seat  was  a 
tolerably  intelligible  indication  that  he  did  not  meet  the  British 
prelates  as  his  equals  :  it  was  one  of  those  ^  accidents’  which 
betray  the  character.  4.  If  this  took  place,  as  Mr.  L.  states, 
at  a  second  interview,  it  could  not  be  the  cause  of  their  rejecting 
his  demands  and  disputing  his  authority  in  the  first  ^  long  and 

*  unavailing  debate.’  5.  The  passage  in  Bede,  which  states 
Augustine  to  have  died  before  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  at 
Chester,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  other  writers,  is  maintained 
l^  several  eminent  antiquaries  to  be  an  interpolation  in  the 
Latin  copies.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  both  that  he  lived  to 
sec  bis  imprecation  verified,  and  that  be  bad  some  share  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  accomplishment,  by  instigating  Etlielbert  to  en- 
'Courage  the  Northumbrian  invasion. 

*  Thus  nobly,*  says  ]\lr.  Hughes,  ‘  did  the  Cainbro* Britons 
^  stand  up  for  the  independency  of  their  cburclies ;’  and  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  are  entitled  to 
our  admiration  and  sympathy.  But  in  this  light  only  can  the 
c’haracters  of  the  Cambrian  prelates  be  regarded  with  compla¬ 
cent*  feelings.  Religion  bad  little  share  in  this  struggle  for 
ecclesiastical  independence.  We  have  but  too  certain  evidence, 
that  the  corruption  of  Christianity  by  monkery  and  paganism, 
lunong  the  British  Christians,  and  the  disoliite  lives  of  their 
clergy,  kept  pace  wiili  the  progress  of  the  Romish  apostacy. 
After  the  death  of  Augustine,  Paganism  revived  in  Kent*,  aiW 
the  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  having  also  relapsed  info 
idolatry,  long  continued  obstinate  in  their  hostility  to  Christianity* 
The  Baxon  kings  who  were  nominally  Christians,  were  for  the 
most  part  no  belter  than  heathens.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
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lefenth  century,  ho^eTer,  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 3tion  hep« 
tircliy  liadf  received  the  Christian  religion  as  It  was  taught  oy 
the  priests  of  Rome.  But  ‘  I^lonkish  Christianity,*  remarks  Uie 
flei^ant  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ^  was  not  Apostolic 

*  Christianity.  The  system  which  the  Papal  hierarchy  esta- 
<  lislied  in  England  and  in  Europe,  was  an  attempt  to  transfer  the 

*  government  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  under 

*  the  name  of  Christianity,  but  by  a  complete  departure  from  its 
‘  spirit  and  precepts.*  Ages  of  Gothic  darkness  ensued  ;  the 
Churches  of  Cambria  at  length  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  I^pal 
bondage,  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country  from  that 
time  to  the  appearance  of  Wicklif,  is  but  the  history  of  Popery. 

The  biographical  sketches  which  occupy  the  greater  part'of 
Hr.  Richards’s  volume,  commence  with  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  supply  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Baptists,  who,  Mr.  Richards  complains,  have  been  by  no 
means  fairly  dcalcd  with  by  Neale  and  Calamy.  Vavasot 
Powell,  in  particular,  is  stigmatised  in  Palmer’s  Nonconformist’s 
Memorial,  as  a  fifth -monarchy  man,  apparently  without  any 
justice.  The  materials  collected  by  Mr.  Ricliards,'form  an‘ac« 
ceptablc  supplement  to  the  history  of  the  English  Disseh(erS| 
and  will  be  of  service  to  future  compilers.  Mr.  Richards  has 
displayed  much  candour  and  some  industry  in  these  sketches, 
in  which  he  is  more  at  home  than  in  disquisitions  on  Driildical 
antiquities.  The  true  Cambro-Briton  is  discernible  throu^- 
ont,  in  the  Author’s  zeal  for  religious  liberty,  and  his  serjsitiye 
jealousy  of  every  thing  bordering  on  ecclesiastical  enofoadi* 
ment.  VVe  question  whether  he  would  have  given  Augustine  thjs 
monk,  a  second  meeting.  ' 

Should  this  volume  reach  a  second  edition,  we  would  suggest 
to  the  Editor,  the  expediency  of  reducing  its  bulk,  and  thereby 
its  price,  by  omitting  the  dis(juisition,  pp.  11 — 19.,  and  the  whole 
of  the  appendix,  and  curtailing  the  prefatory  matter.  The  only 
part  of  the  appendix  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  preservation,  should 
have  found  a  place  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Author. 


Art.  XIII.  The  True  Age  of  Reason;  or  a  fair  Challenge  to  Deists, 
A  candid  Examination  of  the  Claims  of  Modern  Deism,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Demonstration  of  the  Insufficiency  of  unassisted  Reason  'to 
lead  Mankind  to  Virtue,  to  Happiness,  and  to  God.  By  George 
Redford,  A.  M.  12mo.  pp  4-E  Price  Is.  London.  1821. 

^rilE  Author  of  this  Tract  avows  his  conviction  of  the  im* 
policy  and  inconsistency  of  all  attempts  to  suppress  liifi- 
Miiy  by  criminal  prosecutions  ;  and  he  is  on  this  account  anx¬ 
ious  to  shew,  that  persons  holding  this  sentimeut  are  nut  indif** 
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feretii  to  the  iucoess  of  Ditine  truUi,  or  unmindful  of  (be  inh. 
liated  attacks  \fhicli  it  has  recently  sustained. 

•  If  all  Christians  who  possess  the  abilitv  and  the  opportunity 
would  resist  infidelity  by  sound  argument,  and  prove  themselves  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  own  proft*ssion,  the  occasion  for  legal  prosecutions — those 
libels  upon  the  best  of  causes,  w  hich  are  infinitely  more  pernicious 
than  all  the  open  attacks  of  unbelievers, — would  speedily  be  taken 
away  by  the  decline  of  the  evil  against  which  they  are  professedly 
employed.* 

Mr.  Redford  has  confined  biinsclf  to  the  examination  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  essential  prlneiple  of  Deism, — ‘  the  suniciency 

*  of  unassisted  reason.’  Going  back  to  that  period  in  the  history 
of  human  nature,  *  in  which  the  mind  of  man  st  ems  to  have  ar« 

*  riveil  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  self-sustained  glory,’  he  shews 
how  utterly  inadeipiate,  in  that  ^  true  age  of  reason,’  the  com- 
binetl  genius,  and  learning,  and  wisdom  of  the  most  admired 
sages  were  to  discover  the  simplest  principles  of  true  religion. 
This  be  shews  in  detail  in  reference  to,  I.  the  Divine  Unity; 
9.  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Heing  ;  3.  tiic  standard  of  morals; 
4.  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  5.  the  Divine  Placa¬ 
bility  ;  0.  the  immortality  of  (he  soul.  Mr.  U.  aiknowledges 
hls  obligations  for  some  of  his  statements  to  Dr.  Dwight’s  “  Na- 

Cure  and  Danger  of  the  Infidel  Philosophy.”  lie  would  have 
done  his  reailers  a  service  by  referring  them  also  to  Ristiop 
Berkeley’s  Minute  Philosopher;  a  work  liighly  deserving  of 
being  reprinted.  We  cordially  recommend  the  present  Tract  as 
a  concise  and  well  written  exposition  of  the  argument  selected 
for  illustration.  The  tlassieal  references  shonhl  have  been  more 
specific,  ill  order  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  studious  inquirer. 


AiT.  XIV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  Press^  will  Mige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  information 
(post  paid J  of  the  subject  ^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works 
which  thei/  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  con^ 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


Id  the  a  new  edition  of  Netl*s 

HiitofV  of  the  Puritans,  by  Toulmin, 
in  5  voU.  8vo.  Carefully  reviwul,  cor- 
fvcted,  and  enlars^ed,  Wy  W.  Jones,  au> 
tiior  ut'  the  **  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.” 

Mrs.  Sc'himmelpenniiick,  author  of  a 
Tour  to  Alet,  Narrative  of  the  Deino- 
li<ioo  of  Fort  Koyal,  &c.  han  in  the 
press,  a  work  entitled  **  Hiblical  Frag¬ 
ments.”  Ttie  object  of  Mrs.  S.  is  to  en- 
fMrace  anurngnt  her  own  sex  a  tasti*  for 
)icri|>Uiral  readiiitf,  and  fin*  iH'stowinjr  a 
ponittu  of  that  time,  an<l  that  cxereiae 
and  culture  of  the  mind  on  the  infallible 
Wont  of  God,  whk'h,  in  this  age  of  in- 
crsased  intellectual  female  cultivation, 
is  su  often  lavished  u(ion  vain  accom- 
phshnienta.  It  will  be  comprised  in  one 
mail  volume,  6vo. 

loUie  press,  a  new  edition,  corrected 
sad  improved,  of  l>r.  Dick’s  Lr'Ctures 
satheAi’tsof  tire  Apostles. 

la  the  pre  ss,  and  s|Mcdily  will  be  pub- 
KdMd.  an  Abridgement  of  a  Voyage  to 
Madagascar,  by  the  Ai>be  Kochoii,  con¬ 
taining  a  deacriptum  of  that  Island  ;  an 
accoaat  o<  the  rclit^ioo,  customs,  nnd 
manners  of  the  iiili.'ihitaiits.  To  which 
it  prefixed,  a  highly  tioislied  portrait  of 
Prince  llatafTo.  Ily  'rhotnns  Townc. 

In  the  pretts,  tlie  Sth  and  concluding 
volume  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  John 
Morve. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Mis- 
cellaae<M«s  Worksof  the  late  Robert  Wil- 
lan,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Comprising, 
ao  Itxfuiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Small  pox,  Meashia,  and  Scarlat  Fcvct, 
(now  first  published,)  Reports  on  tho 
Di>casesin  I.uiuion,  &c.  &c.  In  1  vol. 
Sro.  Edited  by  Ashley  Smith,  M.D. 

Wc  understand  that  Mr.  Parkesis  pre- 
pAring  for  iiiimcdiale  publication,  an 
Answer  to  the  .Accusations  contained  in 
aljetter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Ri- 
’'hard  Phillij  IS,  and  published  in  No. 
WIL  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  Liie- 
»At«irp,  ami  the  Arts. 

J  New  Trauslatioii  of  Faustus,  frgna  tbo 


German  of  Goethe,  will  be  apeodily  ImMa- 
lisheJ,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  in 
8vo.  ai>d  in  4to.  with  twenty-aeveis  mit* 
lines  to  illustrate  the  above  meralionod 
Tragedy.  Kngraveil  by  Mr.  Mosaa,  after 
Rctsch’s  designs. 

A  Series  of  twelve  tllustratioSke  Ibr 
Crahbe’s  Poems,  and  another  Seriet  of 
six  for  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  will  bepitb- 
lisherl  in  n  few  days.  They  are  from  de« 
s'gns  by  Corbould,  and  were  originally 
engraved  for  a  irerimlical  work.  i>aly  a 
few  pr<x>f  impressions  on  FreoeJi 
weie  taken  off  for  sale  at  distinct  Illus¬ 
trations  of  tlie  Poems  to  which  they  ra- 
fer. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Craig  is  printing  a  Caiirat 
of  Lectures  on  Drawing,  Painting,  and 
F.ngraving,  delivered  at  the  Royal  fnttl- 
tution,  in  an  octavo  voltiOM*,  with  waod- 
cuts  and  plates. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Wilson  is  preparing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  from  its  Cmhi- 
dation  to  the  present  time,  with  meaiolrt 
of  eminent  men  educated  there. 

Mr.  Win.  Hutton,  an  officer  la  tha 
African  Company’s  service,  has  in  the 
press,  Voy ares  and  Travels  in  Africa,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  with  maps  and  platea. 

The  Pirate,  by  the  .authw  of  Waver- 
Icy,  is  printing  in  two  amalt  octavo 
volnines. 

Dr.  John  Fleming  has  in  the  preas,  a 
View  of  the  Structure,  Functioas,  and 
Classification  of  Animals,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates  and  illustrations. 

Mr.  Edward  Baldwin,  author  o(**  Fa¬ 
bles  Anciant  and  Modern,  the  Pantbaon,** 
&c.  &c.  basin  the  prraa,  a oompeodiaut 
History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  re- 
conls  of  that  country  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  rediicetl  into  a  Roman  nro- 
vince  ;  to  be  adorned  with  maps  and  au- 
thetilie  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
Greeks,  which  he  conceives  to  be  wHI 
adapted  to  gratify  general  cariosity,  at  a 
time  when  recent  transactions  have  par¬ 
ticularly  drawn  the  aurioaity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  that  part  of  the  world* 

Mr.  1.  Hf  Glover  is  prqmrlng  a  Bio- 
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graphical  Dictionary  of  Literature,  from 
the  year  1700  to  the  end  of  1820,  con¬ 
taining  the  title,  &c.  pf  every  principal 
work  yhich  has  apiiearttl  during  that 
period. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ward  will  soon  publish,  in 
ortaro.  Practical  Observations  on  Para¬ 
lytic  AlfectiunSy  St.  V’ltus’  Dance,  &c. 
with  cas4  s. 

Sir  S-  K.  Brydges,  hart,  will  <(X)n  pub¬ 
lish  in  three  volumes,  the  Hall  of  Hel- 
lingsley,  a  tale. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  has  in  the 
prtrts,  Ketrosp<-ction,  a  tale. 

Prudence  and  Principle,  a  tale,  by  the 
author  of  Rachel,  will  soon  app<'ar. 

Mr.  I>.  Boilean  has  in  the  prc.‘«s,  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  French  lloinonyines,  or  a  new 
guide  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  French 
language,  particularly  designed  fur  those 
who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  social  intercourse. 

The  Rev.  J.  Uosworth  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  the  KlemcnUof  Anglo-Saxon  (jrain- 
mar  ;  with  copious  philological  notes,  il¬ 
lustrating  the  foiination  and  structure  of 
the  F.iiglish  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language. 

The  Rev.  O,  C roly  is  printing,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  the  Providence  of  God 
in  the  l^ittr  r  Days,  Ireing  a  new  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Apor'alypse. 

Mr.  Win.  Tennant,  author  of  Anster 
Fair,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  the 
Tbaoeof  Fife,  a  |Kxmi. 

Dr.  Fr.M)cis  Hamilton  ha.stn  the  press, 
an  account  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the 
Ganges,  and  Us  branches,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  with  a  royal  quarto  volume  of 
plates. 

A  new  volume  of  Sermons,  select e<l 
from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Dr. 
James  Lindsay,  is  prcpaiing  for  the 
press  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Barclay. 

The  Philasophical  History  of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Progress  of  the  Kuropcan  Lan- 
guagef,  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex.  Murray, 


with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  kv 
himself,  is  printing  m  two  ocUvo  fj- 
lumes. 

A  Sidection  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 
J,  M.  Johnson,  Esq.  consul  at  Genoa 
which  relate  to  the  war  in  ftalv,  and  the 
occupation  of  Sicily  by  the  British,  U 
preparing  fur  publication. 

Col.  I).ivid  Stewart  has  in  the  press, 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Highlands uf 
.Scotland,  with  military  annals  of  the 
Highland  regiment,  in  two  octavo  »o- 
lumes. 

Mr.  Richard  Ryan  will  soon  publish  in 
twooclavo  volumes,  Eight  Ballads  on  the 
Fictions  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  several 
iiiiscellaiieous  |HM  ms.  He  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication,  a  Catalogue  of 
Works,  in  various  languages,  relative  te 
the  history,  aiUiquitic'S,  and  language  uf 
the  Irish  ;  with  remarks,  critical  and  bio¬ 
graphical. 

KctltK^tions  on  the  Public  Ministry  of 
Christ,  ileduced  from  the  records  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  by  the  late  .Mrs.  Cap¬ 
per,  will  soon  appear. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  to 
octavo  volume,  the  Conveyancer’s  Guide, 
a  burlesque  poem,  the  second  edition 
considerably  enlarged,  with  numeruos 
notes  adapted  for  the  young  student  in 
law.  By  a  Conveyancex  uf  Gray’s  Ion. 

The  Kcv.  H.  Cutes,  Vicar  of  Betlliog- 
ion,  is  aUnit  to  publish,  the  Resurree- 
tion  of  Lazarus,  in  a  course  of  semioai 
on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Joho’i 
Gospel,  from  the  French  of  Bcausobra 

Mr.  Mill’s  Elements  of  the  Science  of 
Political  Economy  will  be  published  early 
in  Novr.mher. 

'File  Synopsis  of  British  Mollosca,  by 
William  Klford  Leach,  M.D.  will  be 
re.idy  for  publication  on  the  10th  of 
November. 

Sj'ecdily  wil|  be  publisheil,  the 
Glories  of  Messiah,  a  pcH*ni  in  four 
cantos.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat. 


Art.  XV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


B10C«APHY. 

The  nitdx)ry  of  George  Desmond  : 
foumU'd  on  facts  that  occurreil  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  now  pubti>licd  us  a  nst- 
fnl  Caution  to  young  men  going  out  to 
that  country.  Po^t  8vo.  7s. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Intioduction  to  the  Gratutnat  of 
tb«  Latin  Tongue  ;  princiixilly  taken 


from  the  Eton  I^atin  Grammar,  hut 
having  the  Syntax  and  Prosixly  in  F.ng* 
lish.  There  are  added  thronphoot, 
questions  calculated  to  ensure  the  at¬ 
tention  and  proficiency  of  the  learner. 
2s.  G<I,  bound.  'Fhe  Accidence  or  6*^ 
part  may  he  had  si’p.iratt  ly,  price  Is.  Gd, 
The  Literary  and  Scientific  Cla»s 
Ikiuk  ;  consisting  of  three  hundred  ainl 
sixty-five  reading  lessons ;  adapted  1® 
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Lut  of  1Vork$  recently  Pnblieked. 


tk«  U59  of  schools  of  both  sexes,  for 
evtry  <lsy  »i  the  year,  with  a  thousand 
qti(‘stioiis  for  examination.  By  the 
Krv.  John  Platts,  Author  of  the  RIe* 
ghMits  of  Reclesiastical  History,  &c. 
l‘2nia  3s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Young  Reviewers  ;  or,  the  Poems 
diMoeted.  With  three  engravings.  18mo. 
If.  (>il.  hair-lK>Uiid. 

Familiar  Dialogues  on  interesting  Sub- 
jecti,  intended  for  the  amuseineiit  and 
imtruction  of  young  ladies  in  their  hours 
of  leisure  on  Sundays.  By  a  Lady.  18mo. 
3s.  half-l)ound. 

The  Reatlcr’s  Guide;  being  a  collec- 
tiou  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  de* 
figotd  to  exemplify  an  entirely  new 
ly^teln  of  notation,  in  which  nn  attempt 
ii  made  to  nduoc  the  art  of  rending  to 
a  simplicity  hitherto  unattained  by  any 
former  work  upon  the  subject.  With  an 
appeislix  explanatory  of  the  system  and 
rumparing  it  with  the  various  systems 
of  notation  already  before  the  public. 
I)y  William  Andrew*,  Teacher  of  Klocu- 
tHtn,  Kdiuburgh.  l‘2tuo.  3s.  6d.  boards, 
if.  bound. 

Polar  Scenes ;  exhibited  in  the  V'oy- 
I'es  of  Htemskirk  and  Barenz  to  the 
Nurtbem  Regions,  and  in  the  Adven* 
tures  of  four  Russian  Sailors  at  the 
bland  of  Spitzbergen.  Illustrated  by 
36  cop|>er*plate  engravings.  12mo.  5s. 
balbbound,  plain,  and  6s.  6d.  coloured. 

Th»*odo  e,  or  the  Cru'^aders,  n  'Pale 
fi>r  Youth,  By  Mrs.  IlotRand,  Author 
of  the  Son  of  a  Genius,  &,c.  With  ‘24 
copper  plate  engiavings.  l‘2mo.  5s.  6d, 
haibbonud,  plain,  and  6s,  6d.  coloured. 

The  India  Cabinet  opentd  ;  in  which 
many  natural  curiosities  arc  rendered 
a  source  of  amusement  to  young  minds, 
by  the  explanations  of  a  mother.  ISiiio. 
2k,  6d.  Iialbboiind. 

HISTORY. 

An  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Modern 
History.  By  Jamt'S  Shergold  Boone, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo. 
81. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Primitive 
Inhabitants  of  Ireland  ;  illustrated  by 
Ptolemy’s  Map  of  Erin,  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  Barbie  history.  By  1’bomns 
'Voud,  M.D.  Author  of  tlie  Prize  Essay, 
published  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
the  tiansactions  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Aca- 
ifcc.  8vo.  I  Os.  t>d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Series  of  Tables,  exhibiting  the  Gain 
iod  to  the  Fundholder,  arising 


from  the  Anetuatiom  in  thg  value  of 
currenev.  From  1 800  to  1821.  By 
Robert  Mnshet,  Esq.  8vo.  7s.  buarda. 

The  Ciiiversal  Quager  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  general  Spir't 
Cn'culator;  being  a  practical  System  of 
Guaging  by  Pen,  Sliding  Rules,  Tables, 
CaUi|Hrrs,  and  Logaritnins,  acconiing 
to  the  measures  hitherto  legally  adopted 
in  the  British  dominions  :  and  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  imperial  gallon,  and 
containing  upward  of  40,000  original 
calculations  on  guaging,  spirits,  8ic. 
By  William  Gutteridge.  8vo«  9t.  6d. 
boards — 10s.  6d.  half-bound. 

A  Plea  for  the  Nazareiies,  in  a  Letter 
to  the  British  Reviewer.  By  Senrttus. 
6s. 

Cottage  Dialogues.  By  the  Author  of 
Michael  Kemp.  12mo.  5s. 

Advice  to  the  Young  Mother  in  th« 
Management  of  Herself  and  Infant.  By 
a  Memb<‘r  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  l‘2mo.  38.  Cd. 

NATURAL  HISTORY, 

•  The  Natural  History  of  British  Quad¬ 
rupeds,  with  Figures,  accompanied  by 
scientific  and  general  descriptions  of 
all  the  species  that  are  known  to  in¬ 
habit  the  British  Isles ;  including  as 
well  those  found  in  a  wild  as  in  the  do* 
mesticate<l  state  ;  and  aUo  such  as  ore 
clearly  authenticated  to  have  been  origi* 
nally  indigenous,  but  are  now  extirpated 
or  become  extremely  rare.  The  wliolo 
arranged  in  systematic  order,  after  the 
manner  of  Linnasus.  By  E.  Donovan, 
F.L.S.  W.S.  With  coloured  plates,  3 
vols.  royal  8vo.  51.  8s.  or  in  12  parts,  at 
98. each. 

Illustrations  of  the  Linnvan  Genera 
of  Insects.  By  W.  Wood,  F.K.S.  F.  L.S. 
Author  of  ZiMcraphy,  General  Concho- 
logy,  Index  Testace.ologicus,  &c.  &c. 
2  vuU.  royal  IBmo.  II.  10s.  With  86 
coloured  plates. 

rOETRY. 

The  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  poems. 
By  John  Clare,  the  Noithamptonsbtre 
peasant.  2  vols.  foolscap  8 vo.  l'2s. 

The  Lyrics  of  Horoce  ;  being  the  first 
four  books  of  Odes.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wranghum,  M.A.  F.  R.S. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  T»>ur  of  the  Dove,  a  poem  ;  with 
occasional  pieces.  By  John  Edwards, 
12mo.  7s.  6d, 

rOLITICAL. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Relatioiia  of  the 
British  Govemment  with  the  Siiltauii 
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Hit  of  fVorks  recentltf  Puhliahed. 

By  the  Rct.  R.  Kennedy,  A.M.  Mioit. 
ter'of  St.  PnuPs  (  ha pel ,  Binningbi®, 


•nd  S(*le  of  P»Ieinban«,  and  the  De* 
aifiit  of  U>r  Nethi-rlantU  (!«>vcrniiiint 
U|ionthat  t'ouiitry  ;  aith  di-sicriptivv  ac> 
counts  of  Pali’uhang  and  of  the  UUiid 
of  Banra.  By  Major  W.  I).  Couit,  late 
resident  at  the  court  of  I’alefiibanf , 
amL.U^eui  and  eomniandant  of  the 
f^s.  6d.  hoards. 

AnrAl  [»olopy  for  the  Fieednm  of  the 
Press.  By  the  Ker.  Koliert  Hull,  A.M. 
a  new  edition. 

Tlir  Christian  and  Ci\ie  Kconotny  of 
I.arg«  Town*.  By  l*bopins  Chalmers, 
D.D.  No.  tX.  beiug  the  first  of  a  sccoimI 
volume.  Is. 

AUo  Vol.  I.  Complete.  Ss.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Summary  of  Orthodox  Belief  and 
P.t^ictice,  ikccordiuit  to  the  opini«»ns  and 
aentlmeiits  of  the  Arst  Rt  /onners;  in> 
liilidrd  for  young  |»rrsons  in  the  more 
educated  HasM  s  of  society  ;  piincipully 
ee^ltihd  frooi  the  celehrated  work  of 
Dean  Nowfll.  By  the  Re%’  John  Prow- 
ett,  A.M.  late  lelhm  id  Xtw  College, 
Oxfbrd;-jittd  rtcinruf  Rdliurtun,  Sus> 
WtM.  .Diuio.  ds.  (m1. 

>  The  peculiar  DilhcultM’S  ui  the  Clergy 
Aihta  :  a  sernnui  pi  each*  d  nt  the 
i#c<tiid‘idsitation  of  the  Loid  Bishop  of 
nt  St.  Tboinns*  chtireh,  Born* 
bay,  on  Momioy,  March  3th,  18^1. 
By  thr*  Rev.  Thomas  Kohinsoii|  A.M. 
alinp  Ui  IS  nt  Poona,  la.  6d. 

^  TSv.'iLighta  of  Sosrnfignty  m  Chris- 
tiaii  Htnims  dtdcndtrl  in  sortie  chief  Par¬ 
ticulars:  acharftc  delivered  to  the  Cler- 
ffycifthe  .Arehdearonry  of  London,  May 
-^h,  18^1  ;  with  dissertations  and  col< 
kctkais  illuktmting  the  same  siihject, 
nith  reference  to  th<  woiks  of  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Bishop  Warbunon,  toge-  , 
tWi  with  those  of  ifrotins,  l)c  Marra, 
iilid  tdlirrs.  By  Joaepli  HiJilt  ii  Pott, 
A.M.  'le.ir  ot  St  MiUtin  in  tU'  Fields, 
nliiV'nri  hdenenn  ui  London.  Rvo.  P.-i, 
Plain  DiMourses,  I>oetrinal  nn.l  Prac- 
tiggl.  adtpted  to  a  ('oiintry  Congrcga- 
tiptu  By  the  Bev.  Ch.irks  ilnidinge, 
aim.  ticrtf  of  TniibThigr.  I'Jino.  6«. 

'TrtiOMtfhts  on  the  Music  and  Vi'ords  of 
Pfilfmody,  av  at  present  used  among 
the  Munters  of  the  Church  of  England. 


^  • 

- 


r?  e  :j 

to  f  e  • 


8vo.  4s. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Caroline,  Quret 
of  I'ngl.ind.  By  W.  J.  Fox.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  (Vrasion. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.vaus,  Malmstury,  f*. 

A  .Sermon  on  the  same  Oceasian. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Berry,  Leie'vster 
U 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  Occasion.  By 
Joseph  M  orison.  1 4. 

Consolation  to  Pan  nts  amid  the  lou 
of  children,  in  two  discourses  preached 
at  Whitby,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
three  boys,  who  perished  in  the  roads 
off  ttiul  town  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  great  Perio«l,  or  the  time  of  ac¬ 
tual  Justification  eonsidered.  By  tlw 
Rev.  'F,  Young.  12ino.  As. 

The  superior  Advantiges  of  the  pre- 
strut  Perioil.  A  sermon  delivered  at  a 
inunihly  intMting  of  churches.  By 
Henry  I.acey. 

I’lie  Consolation*  of  Cospid  Truth, 
tlisplayeti  in  various  anecdotes  of  fht 
dying  htiurs  of  eminent  Christiana.  Bj 
J.  U.  Pike.  Vol.  11.  3i.  6d. 

TKATELS  AND  TOPOClArHT. 

Notes  relating  to  the  Manntga  tad 
Cukloius  of  the  Cnm  Tailaia.  Writtea 
during  a  four  years*  result nte  a»o«f 
that  pt'ople.  IW  Mary  H'kleraea. 
With  coloured  plates,  3t.  64- 

A  Histoi-y  of  Brazil:  comprising  ilp 
geography,  eoinroerce,  colonizatiua,  Sic. 
AiC.  By  James  Heiidtrson,  receatly 
fiuiii  S.  Auierica.  Wkth  ^7  jdaleis  aid 
‘i  map*.  4to.  31.  I3s.  Od. 

Piiinock’s  County  Hihtorie*.  Ewk 
County  is  pnhli.«.hed  separately,  tad  is 
therefore  etunplete  in  itself  ;  ct>nta*iitaf 
a  Citiiipeiidutu!)  and  accurate  aerourt 
Its  hisloiy  aiul  topouraphy,  its  anlibo** 
tie*,  natural  and  artificial  cnriosftlaa,bf' 
cal  }>«culianti«s,  commerce,  innnaisf 
tuies,  &.C.  eoinpnsing  aUo  the  biography 
of  its  most  einiiM  iit  {MTsons,  aud  aituk 
other  nselul  information;  ond  f*sb 
county  illustrated  by  a  orit  and  cans® 
travelling  map*  Is.  each. 
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